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Ecclesinstical Affairs. 


— — 
THE NEW PARLIAMENTARY SESSION. 


Ir is only natural that, before business has 
seriously been taken in hand by the great 
Council of the Nation, the friends of religious 
equality should cast forward a scrutinising and 
anxious glance, in order, if possible, to discern 
some of the general features of the political 
region they will be called upon to traverse. 
The prospect before them, so far, at least, as it 
can affect their present tactics, is somewhat 
more hazy than usual. The great object of 
their policy can never be doubtful to them. 
They may follow it with as much confidence as 
the sailor may steer his ship in the darkest 
night by the unerring guidance of his compass. 
Nevertheless, as they draw near to the coast for 
which they have been making, it ought not to 
be wondered at that, in their attempts to strike 
this or that port into which they may desire to 
enter, they should be solicitous to obtain the 
best practical counsel of which they can avail 
thomselves, and perhaps be a little nervous lest 
a mistake towards the end of their course should 
deprive them, for a time, at any rate, of the 
advantages which they proposed to themselves 
in the steady prosecution of it. Indeed, they 
who have practical objects before them of any 
considerable importance to be reached by legis- 
lation, cannot but be conscious of an increase 
of anxiety at the commencement of another 
Parliamentary Session, lest by some inadver- 
tency in the manner of conducting the cause 
they have at heart, the progress of religious 
equality should encounter temporary obstruc- 
tions which greater skill and foresight might 
*have served to avoid. 

There are two or three questions likely 
to come up during the session, about 
which no hesitancy whatever can be felt. 
Take, for example, the Burial Bill of 
Mr. Osborne Morgan, the Abolition of 
Clerical Fellowships in the two English Uni- 
versities, and the throwing open of all the 
advantages of Trinity College, Dublin, to men 
ofall religious persuasions. In reference to 
these matters the course requires nothing but 
plain sailing. To bein his place when either 
of these questions comes up for discussion, to 
give such assistance as he can in debate, and to 
vote with uniform steadiness for the proposed 
end, may be fairly looked for from every repro- 
sentative who puts down the principle of reli- 
gious equality as an item of his political career. 
Constituencies which have elected such members 


—mainly, perhaps, with a view to this end— 
will narrowly and jealously watch what they do 
in reference to these measures, and, we may 
add, will be exceedingly slow to appreciate any 
excuses for failure of duty in regard to either of 
them. 


There is, however, a class of questions re- 
specting. the treatment of which opinions may 
vary. What is to be done with those bills, some 
of them probably to be originated by Convoca- 
tion, some of them to be introduced by indi- 
vidual members of the Church of England, the 
object of which will be the correction of obvious 
anomalies in the working of the Establishmont 
system? We refer, of course, to such measures 
as that of Mr. Cowper-Temple, for the occasional 
occupation of Church pulpits by Dissenting 
ministers; of Lord Sandon, for the institution 
of parochial councils; and of Convocation, per- 
haps, for a more convenient regulation of 
liturgical services. Any or all of these proposi- 
tions may be good in themselves, and, as far as 
they go, may commend themselves to the pri- 
vate judgment of each member of the assembly 
to which they will be submitted. Doubtless, 
they are intended to strengthen the Establish- 
ment, by giving freer play to the re- 
ligious feelings of its members. There are 
few, we belieye, of the Nonconformist com- 
munity who would not rejoice to aid 
the Church, as a spiritual institution, in 
improving and perfecting the machinery by 
which she seeks to give a fuller expression to 
her spiritual yearnings and purposes. It will, 
however, remain to be considered whether even 
this commendable intent can be legitimately or 
effectively promoted by the agency of legisla- 
tion. The House of Commons, at any rate, is 
not constituted after a fashion which qualifies 
it to pronounce judgment upon these internal 
questions. The further it proceeds in this 
direction, the more likely it is to put impedi- 
ments in the way of emancipating the Church 
of England from her subject on to Parliamen- 
tary authority. We will not undertake doci- 
sively to foretell what course the friends of re- 
ligious equality will elect to pursue in reference 
to this particular class of questions. But we 
cannot forbear the utterance of our own opinion 
that, be the object what it may, any addition to 
the laws which govern the religious affairs of 
any spiritual institution, will be an augmenta- 
tion of the practical difficulties standing in the 
way of that separation of things spiritual and 
things political, which lies at the very founda- 
tion of ecclesiastical freedom. 


There will be the whole class of educational 
questions to be dealt with. Happily, the Non- 
conformists proper have arrived at something 
like a unanimous decision as to the principle 
which should guide them in respect of these 
matters. Unhappily, they did not arrive at it 
until after much mishief had been done in con- 
sequence of their previous uncertainty of pur- 
pose. They will probably, therefore, feel tho 
necessity, not merely of firmness, but of wis- 
dom and tact. Their duty, it seems to us, will 
be to go straight to the mark, not allowing 
themselves to be beguiled either to the right 
hand or to the left; but, at the samo time, not 
unwilling to take into account the difficulties 
which their own timidity has contributed to in- 
crease. A good deal, of course, will neces- 
sarily depend upon the temper with which they 
are met. They cannot expect to be triumphant 
in the existing Parliament. They have them- 


selves made their ultimate appeal to tho 
constituencies. Meanwhile, they will, no 
doubt, see the importance of retrieving their 
position with all that steadiness and coolness, 
that determined assertion of their principles, 
mingled with forbearance, which the nature of 
the case, in connection with its antecedents, so 
imperatively demands. The men who have 
taken up their final stand upon what they re- 
gard as an irrefragable position, can afford to 
fight their battles with all the ardour, but also 
with all the absence of flurry, which are the 
surest presages of eventual success. 

Then there is the question of disestablishment 
and disendowment, which, it has been publicly 
announced, will probably be again brought 
forward in the House of Commons, although 
in a somewhat less abstract form than that 
adopted last session. Possibly, the division on 
this subject will be the last taken upon it prior 
to a general election. We havo little doubt 
that it will show a considerable increase of the 
minority upon that of last year. This, how- 
ever, is conjecture merely, though not alto- 
gether arrived at without some indications 
that it may be correct. Prognostications as to 
what Parliament may do frequently turn out 
to be illusory. To ascertain their duty, and to 
discharge it with fidelity, is all that the friends 
of religious equality cari do. This we are con- 
fident they will not be backward in performing, 
and we are quite willing to leave the disposal of 
results to a more unerring judgment than any 
they can aspire to exercise. 


— 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


THERE are some things which it is impossible to ima- 
gine, and one of them is that Archdeacon Denison 
should obey his bishop when he believed the bishop 
to be wrong and himself to be right. With a cer- 
tain class of men, and especially Churchmen, 
obedience to the order of a superior is a matter of 
course. It is the first ecclesiastical law. Hence 
the marvellous readiness with which the Roman 
Catholic bishops and clergy have accepted and pro- 
fessed to believe, if they do not believe, the doc- 
trine of the Immaculate Conception‘ and the doc- 
trine of Papal Infallibility. We should scarcely be 
able to understand this if we did not all of us know 
how great is the influence of authority in matters of 
opinion, and that when it does not produce posi- 
tive belief, it at least produces acquiescence and 
acceptance. But the singular feature in the few 
and isolated ecclesiastical revolts that have taken 
place in the Established Church, is that they have 
come from men who, above all others, preach up 
authority. Your Low Churchman does not think 
much of bishops, but his spirit of obedience is 
greater than that of your High Churchman. If 
you want to see a bishop flouted, you must, as a 
rule, go to a man who reverences the Episcopal 
order as a Divine institution, and who will defend 
it with his dying breath. Archdeacon Denison is 
such a man, and yet he is now at open war with 
his diocesan. Bishop Ellicott has discovered, or has 
been informed, that certain rites are practised at 
East Brent which he believes to be illegal. He has 
therefore withdrawn his licence from the arch- 
deacon’s curates, and inhibited the archdeacon him- 
self. The curates, we suppose, will have to give 
way, but the archdeacon himself does not intend 
anything of this kind. We shall see who will win. 
Meantime, it is curious to find a bishop at war with 
his own ‘‘ Eye”—the office which the archdeacon 
is supposed to exercise in the body episcopalian. 
Shall the body say to the eye, I have no need of 


thee ?” 7 


But the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol is riot 
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me only diocesan who has got into trouble. His 
Grace of Rochester is also in hot water. We have 
before us what is entitled, ‘‘Correspondence be- 

the Rev. W. 8. Helps and the Bishop of 
hester on Ritualism,” which has been forwarded 
to us by a friend as an illustration of ‘‘ sweetness 
and light in the provinces.” It appears from this 


of Braintree :— 7 


With rogand to the doctrine! preached Mr, Cart- 
wright, I object to it —— 250 
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great 
every occasions, 
and when that are , he answers that he 
does not care about law, only wishes to be 
ritually correct. 

mme bishop thereupon made inquiries, and, as the 
result, expressed his satisfaction with Mr. Cart- 


wright’s conduct in the affair. Mr. Helps then 
pours the vials of his wrath upon the bishop, and in 
a furious letter cries, ‘‘Shame on you, my lord, and 
on all such recreant bishops as you.” Very natu- 
rally, the bishop next serves Mr. Helps with an in- 
hibition, which Mr. Helps, like the Somersetshire 
archdeacon, flatly refuses to obey, and i 
his intention of preaching in a Free Church in the 
diocese. So the quarrel at present stands—not 
much to the credit of any of the parties to it. 

Mr. George Potter contributes to the Fortnightly 


of the largest section of the people is peculiarly 
wide. Mr. Potter sets himself the task of 


open ears can have ever stayed at one of the great 
centres of population without understanding quite 
clearly that the State Church is not an institution 
which either possesses the love or interests the sym- 
pathy of the masses.” It is acknowledged that a 
certain percentage of the working men are in the 
habit of attending church ; but Mr. Potter aaserts 
that they are outweighed by those who attend 
Protestant Nonconformist and Roman Catholic 
places of worship. With regard to non-attendants, 
or absentees, Mr. Potter asks what is likely to be 
the feeling of the working men who decline to go 
either te church or to chapel as to the allotment of 
immense property to the State Church, under the 
pretext of its being Church of the nation? Of 
the whole class of abse; tees he writes :— 


= * 


having once to them, have not been fa y or 
permanently impressed, and have retired, or, th 
still occasionally or more regularly seen there, really 
care for none of those things. These facts are probably 
true of a large proportion of nobility and gentry ; of a 
still larger proportion of the learned professions, 
scholars, men of science, and men of literature and art ; 
of many bankers, merchants, and manufacturers ; of 
a yet greater number of farmers, retail traders, clerks, 
and salaried persons, numbered with the middle classes; 
but they are most true, and to by far the test ex- 
tent, of the working men, understanding by the word 
mechanics, artisans, operatives, and labourers of every 
sort in town and in country. 

This argues a condition of thi from which the 
State-Churches cannot but suffer in the day of inevitable 
trial. All those persons of every grade and class who 
have no desire for their preservation and perpetuation 
will then show themselves. The circumstance that 
they care as little for the meeting-house as for the 
steeple will by no means abate the severity of the con- 


| 


sequences to the latter, as the conspicuous emblem of 
State-Churchism. 


We should like to quote much more from this 
exceedingly fresh paper, but it is probably in the 
hands of many of our readers. 
Christian unity "—we had, a week or 80 ago, 
two illustrations of the feelings of the Evangelical 
party towards High-Charchmen in the meeting at 
Exeter Hall and in the Islington Clerical Meeting. 
At the latter Mr. Ryle declared that while he could 
co-operate with Churchmen of other schools for 
maintaining the union of Church and State, &., 
“co-operation for direct spiritual work, for direct 
dealing with souls, appeared to him a very different 
matter indeed. It was his deliberate conviction 
that if High, Broad, and Low-Churchmen were 
sincere and earnest in their several views, it was 
impossible for them to work comfortably toge- 
ther in direct dealing with souls.” It must be 
remembered that Mr. Ryle speaks here of 


clerical brethren—ministers of the same Church 
as himself. Since then a High-Churchman has 
returned the compliment with interest. We find 
the following in the last number of the Church 
Herald regarding the Exeter Hall meeting :— 


For m 
that mee 


If, I am so disgusted with what I saw at 
. with what I saw of these “ Evangeli 
would hold no communion 
bigots. Professing to be 
loaves and fishes, they are in 
ty Dissenters—let them be hon and declare 
respect them, 
urch will be a red-lett er 


This is the use of the Act of Uniformity and 
Articles of Religion ! 

It is to be inferred, we think, that Dean Stanley 
has failed in his Scottish mission. He has left 
behind him, not a disposition to greater union 
between the Presbyterian churches of Scotland and 
the Established Church in England, but a feeling 
of soreness and irritation with himself. This has 
found expression, amongst other ways, in a series 
of leetures in reply to the dean just delivered at 
Edinburgh by Dr. Rainy, Professor of Church 
History in the Free Church College. The tone of 
these lectures gives indication that the Presbyte- 
rians feel themselves to have been insulted by the 
dean. His easy references to the great Scottish 
martyrs have provoked a hot indignation, and his 
Erastian sympathies are spoken of with contempt. 
Dr. Rainy is of opinion that the question which 
intensely occupies the dean, and the only one 


wants to know whether the principles of the dean’s 
lectures, in this respect, are those on which Esta- 
blishments are to be defended? If so, says Dr. 
Rainy, some may come to fight by our side who 
are at present in the ranks of the Establishment 
itself. The truth is, that the dean did not know 
the Scottish people, and probably does not know 


yet. 
Church Defence riends keep moderately on 
They have an apparently large 
meeting at Ipswich, and an unquestionably small 
one at Cambridge -so small, in fact, that it was 
obliged to be postponed. We have also another 


By-the-by, it is refreshing to meet, once more, 
with the old argument on which the Establishment 
used to be defended. As we gaze at it, and rub 
our eyes to see whether the journal in which it ap- 
pears is really dated in February, 1872, we think it 
looks as fresh as ever. You recollect it? It is 
that the Episcopalian Church is the Church, and 
all ‘besides are, of course, nothing but wretched 
sects. Here it is as put in the Church Herald :— 


It is because she is not a sect, but a Church—because 
she is a branch of the one Catholic Church of Christ, 
tracing her inheritance up to the Holy Apostles them- 
selves—and because, as such, she all the 
spiritual attributes and all the Divine authority which 
Christ Himself designed His Church to have and exer- 
cise —that she is the Church of the Realm, and therefore 
has an inalienable right to be the Established Church of 
a Christian kingdom. 


There is certainly nothing like putting your case in 
unmistakeable language when yeu do put it. 
= 
The late Bishop Patteson, who was murdered by 
savages in the South Seas in September last, has 
his will left the whole of his fortune, upwards 
12,0001 , to the work of Christian missions. 


>-.~ wre 


AN EGREGIOUS BLUNDER. 


The following appears in the Guardian, which, 
fortunately for its own reputation, is not generally 
given to have recourse to such explanations :— 


It may explain some of the bitterness displayed by 
the N ormist d tes at Manchester towards 
Mr. Forster, if we the fact that at the general 
election Mr. Forster declined to coalesce with Mr. Miall 
in the contest for Bradford, and that in consequence 
Mr. Ripley, another Liberal, was at first preferred 
before the Nonconformist leader, though he was after- 
wards unseated on petition. 


Our contemporary seems to have entirely for- 
gotten that at the general election Mr. Forster and 
Mr. Miall did ‘‘coalesce,” and had one committee; 
that in opposition to them, Mr. Ripley, nominally 
Liberal, was supported by the mass of the Con- 
servatives while nominated by a small section of 
Liberal malcontents; that, because the Liberals 
petitioned against Mr. Ripley, Mr. Forster, as Mr. 
Miall’s ally, had to go through the ordeal of 4 
counter-petition—which signally broke down— 
while Mr. Ripley was unseated ; and, finally, that 
Mr. Miall was chosen, in his absence, to fill the 
vacant seat by a majority of 1,437 over Mr. W. M. 
Thompson, the alter ego of the unseated member— 
that majority being composed of all sections of the 
Liberal party, Mr. Forster’s friends included. 

It may further be remarked that Mr. Miall, 
though invited to preside at the first Manchester 
Conference, was only an invited guest, and that the 
entire arrangements were made without the least 
concert with the executive of the Liberation Society, 
with which Mr. Miall is more particularly 
identified. 

The insinuations of the Guardian are, therefore, 
not merely inconsistent with the truth, but are the 
reverse of the truth. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT QUESTION AND 
THE NEW SESSION, 


The February Liberator, in an article on the 
ecclesiastical topics likely to come before Parlia- 
ment in the approaching session, gives the follow- 
ing information :—‘‘ As that which really lies at tho 
bottom of all these questions is establishment or 
disestablishment, another motion by Mr. Miall, so 
far from being unseasonable, will be quite in har- 
mony with the entire current of events. That 
we should have an annual disestablishment motion, 
as we once had an annual ballot motion, will pro- 
bably be considered to be as undesirable as it is 
unnecessary. But there are good grounds for sub- 
mitting the matter once more to the present House 
of Commons. It was new last year, and could not 
be exhaustively discussed, and there were Liberal 
M.P.’s who, having no idea that the subject would 
oceupy so respectable a position in the public eye, 
were unwilling to commit themselves to a vote. 
Mr. Miall has therefore decided on again testing 
the opinion of the House on the question ; but, in 
stead of repeating the motion of last year, he will, 
believe, move for the appointment of a Royal Com 
mission, to inquire into the origin, amount, and appli- 
cation of any property® ad revenues in the hands of 
the Church of England, and expressly with the view 
to obtain the information required for the purposes 
of disestablishment and disendowment. This will 
present the matter in a practical aspect, and will 
probably secure the maximum of Parliamentary 
support, That it will be opposed with a greater 
vehemence than was the motion of last year may 
be expected; but that is quite compatible with, 
and,. indeed, a result, of a growth of public opinion 
in favour of the object sought.” 


MR. RYLANDS, M.P., AND MR. J. D. LEWIS 
ON THE STATE-CHURCH QUESTION. 


A crowded, orderly, and enthusiastic meeting 


was held in the Public Hall, Warri on Thurs- 
day night, Jan. 25th, for the of consider- 
ing the question of religious equality and the free- 


dom of the Church. 

The CHarrMAN (Mr. P. Rylands, M. P. for War- 
rington) said he appeared before them that night as a 
member of the Church of England, to er the 
State-Church question—a question which could no 
— be postponed. He thought the whole country 
—Churchmen as well as Nonconformists—was in- 
debted to Mr. Miall for the admirable manner in 
1 he had 1 — — — : 
an 8 is hon. frie owed t good 
sense by ining to be d 11 
with Dr. Massingham, of their town. For himself, 
he believed that, in the interests of the Church 
itself, it was desirable that the Church should be 
separated from the State, and that it should be 
made a free Church in the midst of a free people. 
(Loud cheers.) People pointed to the — of 
the Church throughout the country, but that was 
— begging question. It was useful in 
spite of being established—because of the good and 
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zealous men in the Church. Thenit was said to be 
the Church of the majority. But that argument 
would aye | the establishment of Romanism in 
Ireland. ter referring to other phases of the 
question, the hon. member said they were told that 
without a State-Church they would become a god- 
less nation— 


These men forget that it is not the religion recognised 
4. mere Act of Parliament that God from His temple 
above watches with approval, but that religion that 
moves in the heart of each individual man. (Cheers.) 
I believe firmly that we shall at some future period un- 
derstand that while there may be great differences of 
faith amongst us, and great difference of religious 
observance, yet if the heart of our people ascend with 
7 he yg to God our Father, the Father of all of us, 
that is the national recognition of religion, that God 
Himself will watch and bless without any Government 
arrangements, (Cheers.) But when these people say 
that if we have not an Established Church, if we do not 
recognise religion, we are a godless people, what do they 
say about those great families of our own race in othor 

of the world that have not an established form of 
religion! Aro they prepared to say that the United 
States is a less nation because it does not recognise 
E gh ey have no Established Church, and yet 
I will cog any man in England to find evidence of 
Christian benevolenco, of Christian usefulness, of Chris- 
tian zeal or earnestness, greater or more useful than 
those put forth by the different religious denominations 
of America. (Cheors.) So it is in Canada, and so it is 
also in our colonies. (Hear, hear.) We have on every 
hand evidence of the fact that there may be a great 
religion amongst people, and there may be a great 
recognition of religion nationally without any of these 
Government arrangoments which are relied upon by the 
supporters of our Establishment as justifying the policy 
they recommend. (Hear, hear.) 


He believed that if all the people were of one mind a 
State Church would still be wrong. He assumed that 
the present Establishment embraced a small majority 
of the people, and remarked that the proposal that 
it should be made more comprehensive, so as to 
embrace Catholics, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, In- 
dependents, and all descriptions of religious 
faith, was impracticable. All the great evils 


of the conditions of Church and State 
would remain. They would have a litical 
clergy, and very few of them uow were Liberals— 


an Act of Parliament Church, which has to be pro- 
vided with a worked Lectionary by the House of 
Commons, for the clergy were not trusted to settle 
what a of Holy Scripture they should read 
to the people on a Sunday. (Cheers.) The reason 
for this was that the clergy were the servants of the 
State, and were made to fulfil their part of the con- 
tract. 


I remember some years ago going on one occasion with 
a good friend of mine to Westminster Abbey to hear a 
sermon, and it happened to be Trinity Sunday. The 
22 who was a very eminent man of the Church 
of gland, took the opportunity of preaching a sermon 
in which he set forth all the benefits and advantages of 
the Church of Englund as being in every respect perfect, 
and calculated to meet the wishes of mankind. When 
we returned to our hotel in the evening, a friend of mine 
asked us where we had been to, and we said we had 
heard a sermon preached at Westminster Abbey. My 
frieod the member of Parliament, who then represented 
Blackburn, and who was a Dissenter, said :—‘* What did 
the clergyman say; what did he preach upon?” My 
friend who was the Mayor of Bolton that year—in pass- 
ing, I may also remark that I was Mayor of Warrington 
on the same occasion—(cheers)—said, ‘‘I can tell you 
the subject, and the entire object of the clergyman’s 
sermon in three words. It was, This is the real old 
Eecles cake-shop ; none other is genuine.” (Laughter 
5 — — at is the principle of the Established 
Church. 


They had an Act of Parliament Prayer-book. It 
would be no erime for a clergyman to preach any- 
thing contrary to Scripture if it could be shown to 
be in accordance with the Prayer-book, but if he 
preached anything contrary to the Prayer-book, al- 
though in accordance with the Word of God, it was 
acrime. The ju had laid down as the principle 
of their decisions in one or two cases We have 
nothing to do with what there is in the Bible; we 


are en — by the Act of Parliament Prayer- 
book.” t was the necessity of an Act of 
Parliament Church. It was bondage, and the 
Church of England ought to to Lroak 


asunder those chains that were ent ing her. 
It was of course a worldly Church, the best livings 


being given to those who had the test interest, 
not those who had qualities best fi for the work ; 


and hundreds went into the Church because by 
means of their connexions they could get 800/. or 
1200/. a year. This was altogether wrong. 

What we want is to spiritualise the Church, and to 
raise it above all those worldly influences. I contend, 
therefore, that we, in advoca ng a free church, and in 
advocating religious equality aſthough we may not put 
it upon the ground which the Nonconformists may, in 
their judgment urge with great propriety - may urge it 
upon the ds which every sincere Churchman may 
may command the influence of his fellow- 
countrymen. (Hear, hear.) I firmly believe this ques- 
tion is going to be a t ques jon. I see every day 
greater evidences of the fact that privileges of all kinds 
are A overthrown. We have during the last 
session of Parliament overthrown the purchase system 
inthe army. (Cheers.) Well, we will not rest satisfied 
until we overthrow the system of purchase in the 
Church. We will have, I hope, an opportunity, before 
we die, of seeing that all religious organisations shall be 
on an equality so far as political privil are concerned, 
And as regards the Church of batend we shall seo it in 
this tion—that men shall not be able to purchase 

ns in that Church by political interest or famil 
nfluence, but shall get their positions by earnest zeal, 
and by a desire for the public good. When we sweop 
away this groat system of privilege, which, in my opinion 
creates corruption and weakness in the Church, I think 


we may look forward, not to the extension of other reli- 
gieus denominations, not in auy way to the declension of 
the Episcopalian denomination—but to all religious do- 
nominations striving together, not in opposition to each 
other’s principles, but to see which can do the most good, 
—when all people shall be bound together in Christian 
fellowship, with feelings of mutual regard and interest, 
and that in this great impulse in favour of religion the 
— of mankind, freed from these shackles, may go 

orward in such a manuer as to add very materially to 
the welfare and prosperity of the universal church. 
(Loud cheers.) 

Mr. Lewis, M.P., who was Warmly received, 
after a few preliminary and complimentary remarks 
relative to Warrington and its excellent representa- 
tive, said : As we are assembled to-night I take it, as 
my hon. friend your chairman has indicated, not as 
Churchmen, not as Nonconformists, not as Roman 
Catholics, not on this occasion as professing any 
religion, though I hope that privately we all not 
only profess but practise one—(Hear, hear)—we 
are assembled as friends of religious equality. 
(Cheers.) Now it is important for you to consider 
for a moment how that feeling of religious equality 
came to grow in this country, because, as you very 
well know, in this country ideas never grow from 
theory, but are always the result of practice and of 
experience. In the time of Henry VIII. there was 
no such thing in this country as the idea of religious 
equality. (Hear, hear.) When that monarch came 
to the throne, he found all the ecclesiastical posi- 
tions of the kingdom, all the pomp and predomi- 
nance of the Church, in the hands of one religious 
community, viz., the Roman Catholic community, 
which was at that time co-extensive with the 
nation (Hear, hear.) I need not revert to the 
incidents of the revolution, which are necessarily as 
well known to you as to myself, It was one of 
those few revolutions in the course of history which 
proceeded rather from the top than from the bottom 
of the social scale. A change took place. Such of 
the Church revenues as had not beensecularised were 
handed over to the new Church, which was in like 
manner accepted in that age as being co-extensive 
with the nation. Indeed we know that in the 
reign of Henry VIII., Parliament was specially 
summoned, and in a message from the King we 
find that Parliament was summoned for the express 

urpose of extirpating all religious differences 

rom this kingdom.” 1 that could have been 
realised; if in the present day we had all been of 
one religious persuasion, it is only a truism to say 
there could have een no objection to a State- 
Church, because there would have been nobody, or 
very few people, to object. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
let us see what is the state of things 300 years after 
the Reformation. In the time of William III., 
some 150 years after this Reformation, after the 
period at which it was expected that the English 
Church would be the universal Church of this 
island, what was the state of things? A religious 
census was taken, and it was found that.95 per 
cent. of the inhabitants of England and Wales 

longed to the Anglican Church,and only 5 per cent. 
belonged to the Free Churches. That was as late as 
1699. Now let us see what voluntaryism has done 
since. When the religious census of 1851 was 
taken, it was found that of the people attending 
places of worship about 48 per cent. belonged to the 
Anglican Church, and about 52 per cent. belonged 
to the Free Churches. (“ Hear, hear, and cheers.) 


creed. That, I say, is a very important point. 
(Hear, hear.) This topic is a serious one, and a 
should not be treated with levity—(Hear, hear)— 
but you very often hear it said, How 
propose to disestablish the Church? Is n 
property of the Church as much its own property 
as is that of any duke, marquis, or any poor private e 
individual in the country?” It seems hardly Geis 
necessary to argue the point after what has ». 
occurred in the case of the Irish Church 
(Hear, hear)—because by the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the Irish Church it was plainly 
shown that there is a point where the State is 
entitled—I won't say entitled though because it is 
always entitled—but that there is a point where 
the State is called upon to step in with regard to 
Church property ; and that point was held to have 
been reached in the case of the Irish Church when 
some 700,000 persons, I think it was, belonged to 9 
the Protestant Church, and some 5, 000, 000 to the 
Roman Catholic Church. (Hear, hear.) But where 
are you going to draw the line’? Is it to be at four- 
fifths, five-sixths, three-fourths, or two-thirds? 
My honourable friend said if you are to draw the 
line with regard to the English Church in this way 
—if you are to say, We shall continue to keep the 
English Church established because two-thirds of 
the inhabitants belong to it, though that is an 
exaggerated estimate—what will be the situation 
with regard to Ireland? (Hear, hear.) Logically, 
you must establish the Roman Catholic Church 
there—( Hear, hear)—because four-fifths of the inha- 
bitants belong to it, and I am surprised that Irish- 
men have never talked about this as one of their 
rievances, because, whereas two-thirds have an 
‘stablished Church in England, four-tifths had not 
an Established Church in Ireland. (Cheers.) But 
I must not leave the subject of Church property. 
Bishop Butler says the persons who gave these 
lands to the Church had no right of perpetuity in 
them, and consequently could convey no 1 
to the Church. (Hear, hear.) If you look ak this 
matter carefully you will find that a tithe is 
simply a right given to the Church to take so 
much of the produce of the land, and that right is 
given by statute. It isa difficult thing for us to 
arrive at a conclusion as to how much land was 
cultivated when that was originally given, but we 
are able to come down to a much later period, 
In the time of Edward VI., subsequent to the 
Reformation, we can approximately estimate 
that there were about 6,000,000 acres of land 
under cultivation in England. The agricultural 
return of 1868 or 1869 sliows that 28,000,000 or 
29,000,000 acres were cultivated then, and con- 
sidering the additions to the cultivated land which 
have been made since, and the known unwilling- 
ness of farmers to give accurate answers on the 
question, you may fairly take the cultivated land 
at the present moment, in England and Wales, at 
30,000,000 acres. Mark what that means. It 
means that four-fifths of the tithes in the possession 
of the Church are of modern origin. (Hear, hear.) 
Perhaps it will be said that these ancient bene- 
factors of the Church gave the Church a right to 
take tithes off the land as it came into cultiva- 
tion. Gentlemen, that is perfectly absurd. They 


look into this subject you will find that as a great 


It was found, moreover, that of the 34,000 places | 


of worship in England and Wales, 18,000 belonged 
to the Free Churches, and 16,000, or less than one- 
half, to the Anglican Church. (Cheers.) It was 
found also—and I am not saying these amy to 
the prejudice of the Church, I am only stating facts, 
showing how .ridiculous it was to think that it 
should ever become the Church of these islands—it 
was found that the Anglican Church furnished only 
twenty-nine per cent. of the total number of 
sittings. Mr. Ravenscroft, a great authority, 
states in his denominational statistics that un- 
doub if the same rate of pro is main- 
tained by the Free Churches during the next thirty 
years that they have exhibited during the last 
twenty-five years, by that time it is unquestionable 
that the Free Churches will contain, to a very great 
degree, the majority of the people in England and 
Wales. (Cheers.) In the United Kingdom you 
know they already have a majority. I think these 
facts furnish us with some prima facie ground for 
approaching the matter in a serious spirit. (Hear, 
hear.) Religious uniformity having been shown to 
be impossible, history has developed in this country 
the 1 cry of religious equality. (Cheers.) 
W ut it is said, All these statistics of yours 

true, but the State is bound to profess some 
religion.” I am entitled to ask, What religion is 
it that the State professes?” and the answer must 
be ‘‘ Anglican in England, Presbyterian in .Scot- 
land, and nothing at all in Ireland.” I never heard 
of any good come of a State, any more than of an 
individual, WLo had so many professions. (Cheers. ) 
But it is said, That is not what we mean by pro- 
fessing religion.” 1 know it is not, and that is 
exactly what I complain of. If you analyse the 
matter you will find what is meant by professing 


religion in this sense is simply paying one particular 


creed —( Hear, hear)—eminently respectable as that 
creed is in many respects—paying it in dignities, in 
honours, in pre-eminence, in sects, in the legis- 
lature, in the national money ; while at the same 
time the Prime Minister, the whole of his Cabinet, 
the House of Commons, which frames the laws of 
the Church, and can alter its doctrines—every 
magistrate, every mayor, every deputy lieutenant, 
every constituted authority in the country may 
belong, and some actually do belong, to some other 


| 
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could not possibly give what was not in existence, 
(Cheers.) Therefore, I venture to say that if you 


part of the property of the Church arises from 
tithes, being a creation of the law, we are fairly 
entitled to deal with it at the present day, prc- 
viding we deal with it equitably. (“ Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) It is asked if you deprive the Church 
of her revenues, will you oe sufficient amount 
of money in the country for disseminating the 
truths of religion, in other words—if you im- 
122 the Church, religion will suffer. Now, 

cannot think that anybody who is acquainted 
with what has taken place in our large towns 
during the last thirty or forty years, will ever 
employ that ment with — to our great 
centres of population. (Hear, hear.) It is per- 
fectly well known that during the last thirty or 
forty years everything has been done in the towns 
by voluntary effort—(cheers)—so that there are | 
actually clergymen who would repudiate the only g 
bases upon which a religious community could 
ultimately be founded, when their own Church 
has to a very great degree exhibited the 
value of voluntary effort, I was going to 
say in its own person, but perhaps it would 
be more correct to say in its own being. 
(Laughter and cheers.) After pointing out what 
voluntaryism had done in Cornwall in the building 
of chapels, he said he had not seen the ministers 
there playing at croquet—he was speaking of mini- 
sters of the Gospel, and not of desirable additions 
to fashionable rural society. (Cheers and laughter. ) 
Well, he asked, is it ever likely that the Church of 
England should ever be obliged to fold her arms in 
apathy, or to wring her hands in despair, when 
such achievements as those I have mentioned are 
credited to poor and humble people. (Hear, 
hear.) But wait a moment, and let us see what 
has been done by the Free Church in Scotland, and 
recollect that this is a church whose ministrations 
extend over, generally speaking, a poor and barren 
country, undotted by large centres of population. 
That church in twenty-five years has built some 
800 schools, about 600 manses or parsonages, about 
600 churches, and it raised for these purposes some- 
thing like 1,200,000/, (Cheers.) I believe there is 
no minister, though I am speaking a little off the 
book, who gets less than 200/. per pean, antl the 
stipends are being increased annually Hering 
those twenty-five years they have devoted to the 
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sustentation of their ministers a sum of between four 
five millions sterling, the total amount which 
: between eight and nine 
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and as much 


of any other 
denomination—I will even venture to say, as the 
citizens of 


any other profession in any part of the 
world. In sdvocating this measure, I think you 
should press it upon the attention of the clergy 
as one that is conceived on their behalf; no 
less for their benefit than for yours. (Hear, 


hear.) I deprecate some of those votes of cen- 
gure, or, at any rate, carping remarks that have 
been made with regard to the conduct of some 
hon, gentleman who in the last session failed 
to su Mr. Miall’s motion. I say this 
quite interestedly, for there was no man who 
took interest in that motion than I did, but 
I can but recollect that this was not made a 
hustings question before the last election. (Cheers. ) 


ripen that seed is the sunshine of public opinion, and 
I think we shall make our way much better if we use 
arguments rather than threats. (Cheers.) You must 
recollect that a great many of those censured gen- 
tlemen have proved our very best friends in times 
Such a proposition as this when submitted 

appear a very great 


them for the first time must 
change in the institutions of the and I 
think we should rather — — e weak 
brethren than seek to intimidate t It is quite 
certain that, properly tended, our seed will grow, 
and I see in a not very remote future a y of 
electors approaching the polling-booths of this 
country, under circumstances perhaps somewhat 
different from those that exist at the present 
day, when all of them may vote freely, be- 
cause in those coming days they will not be called 
u to announce their vote to the public. Through 
the s spread of education they will, I think, mostly 
vote intelligently, for without intelligence there is 
little use in having freedom, which too often 
means freedom to go (Hear, hear.) I think 
that the intelligent elector—I will not say of the 
next generation—even if he is an 1 
labourer, will roach the polling-booth under a 
sense that there is a singular and anomalous insti- 
tution in the country, and will see that it has in it 
its own hands a oe portion of the national 
wealth, and say to himself—‘‘ I am not quite certain 
what this great institution is set to teach me.” The 
men of the next generation, or sooner, will be told 
that the of the Church is in her diver- 
—— Her is in the fact that you may 
eve just whatever you please. I should be the 
last man to say anything insulting of the Church 
which I respect in the highest d but when 
such a plea as this is put before me I think it a 
plea unworthy of the Church. I remember the 
saying of Dr. Johnson, that patriotism is the last 
of every scoundrel, and these tlemen 
w have us believe that Church-of-Englandism 
is to be the last refuge of everybody who believes 
nothing at ry Mn — te et pom i the = 
probably use argument—‘‘ Very we en, let 
us believe whatever we please without being 
burdened with that institution.” (Hear, hear.) It 
— * Mr. Miall hinted in — 1 —— 
the coming generation might lay a somewhat 
ruder hand than we should wan to see employed 
upon the revenues of the Established Church, but I 
must a a hope before sitting down 
that that wi be the case. (Hear, hear.) I 
hope when Church and State part it will be a leave- 
ing of two amicable ers, who in times past 
have done much good their combined action, 
but each of whom in his orbit is called to 
a still wider sphere of action, far more extended 
than before, inasmuch as they will be relieved from 
the trammels of an unnatural union. (Loud 


er 

The G. 8. Reawey, in a jong and eloquent 
—— moved the adoption of the following reso- 
ution :— 


That, in the of this meeting, it is expedient at the 
carlicat practicable perio to y the policy initiated by the 
ent of the Irish by the Act of 1869 to the 
other Churches established by law in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. J. Cros¥FreLp, who was very warmly received, 
seconded the resolution as a Churchman and an 
Lord Derby very truly said at Liver- 

that if the ent was good in reference to 

e Irish Church, — could not see why it should 
not be ied to the ish Church. Neither 
could he (Mr. Crosfield). He thought the argument 
held with reference to both land and Ire- 
land. — a He was in Ireland in August, 
and he found that the cl there were now much 
better off than they were before the Church was 
disestablished. The income was put in a lump sum, 
as it w and was more equally distributed 
ae ga’ curates, who used to be 

id. They might depend upon it that 
urch was separated from the State 
the clergy of this country would strive a great deal 
more than many of them now did to do what was 

ted of them. (Hear, hear.) , 

e resolution was supported by Mr. R. W. 
Murray, and carried unanimously. A vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lewis was moved by Ald. Hotmes, 
and seconded by Mr. Mitwer ; and thanks to the 
chairman b t the meeting to a close. 


THE PRESS AND THE LATE MANCHESTER 
CONFERENCE. 


Some curiosity will no doubt be felt as to the 

esleyan of ion on the conference 
and its programme. The Watchman offers none 
—for the Proce at least—but gives several 
columns of report and hostile comment, ex- 
tracted from the John Bull, Spectator, &o. The 
Methodist Recorder, representing the more Liberal 
section of the denomination, is more definite. It 
confesses that the Manchester demonstration, 80 
remarkable not only for the numbers which at- 
tended it, but also for the unanimity and enthusiasm 
with which its declarations of principle were an- 
nounced, has proved decisively that individuals 
favourable to the Government bill form but a 
practically insignificant minority. Yet still there 
was division in t to policy, and the Recorder 
thinks that the more cautious men who deprecated 
a disruption of party ties were in the right. 

As Nonconformists, we must be content to advance as 
wecan. Whether in régard to elementary education, 
to University education, or to disestablishment, we 
must be content to gain ground a step at a time, and 


We are only sowing the seed. What we want to | 


not imperil a great cause by the premature formation of 
a 


a party whose strength would be unequal to the task 
set before it. 


Though it is difficult to speak with precision, our 
contemporary thus endeavours to indicate the views 
of Wesleyans :— 


There are some, both among ministers and laymen, 
whose views coincide with those of Dr. Rigg. There are 
others who would be pre to g° in the opposite 
direction as far even as is indicated by Mr. Illingworth. 
Dislike of Mr. Forster’s Act, and dissatisfaction with 
the practical operation of it, are steadily on the increase; 
but in those places where Methodism has a strong day- 
school interest, it is there that the admirers of the Act 
are usually found. On one point, indeed, the Wesleyan 
nore are firmly and resolutely united. The President 
of the Conference, in writing Mr. Gladstone to the effect 
that they would one and all o the demands of the 
Ultramontane party in Ireland in regard to elementary 
education, represented, we believe, with perfect fidelity 
the prevailing sentiment. The Wesleyans would rise 
almost to a man in opposition to the demand that edu- 
cation in Ireland shall be handed over to the Romish 
clergy. They are willing that the Romish clergy should 
have the same opportunities for instructing the children 
of their people as are enjoyed by Protestant clergy. 
But they will not, if they can help it, see the money of 
the State handed over to the priests in accordance 
with the demands of Cardinal Cullen. So deep is their 
conviction in regard to this point, that all, or nearly all, 
if it came to a choice between yielding the Ultramon- 
tane demand on the one hand, or adopting the Man- 
chester Nonconformist p me on the other, would 
decide at once for the latter. A few, perhaps, might 
hesitate, but only enough to emphasise the afl-but-uni- 
versal ment. The time may not be far distant 
when, for the sake alike of Protestantism and of national 
unity, we shall as a body—always allowing for indi- 
vidual liberty of action—be prepared to hoist the flag 
of secular education supported by the State, and ro- 
ligious education provided by the voluntary zeal of the 
different churches. 


The Guardian, regarding the proceedings of the 
conference with “‘ indignation ”’ and deep regret, 
Observes that it is well to have it seen that the one 
only object of the whole is Church Disestablishment. 
All the grievances complained of—and it was really 
comical to observe the tone of meek suffering and 
patience under injustice which was assumed— came 
— to this: that there is an Established Church, 
embodying the ised form of national Chris- 
tianity,—that this Church contains the great bulk 
of the education, intellect, wealth, and influence in 
the country,—and that, accordingly, old founda- 
tions of various kinds assume its existence, and act 
accordingly. It is perfectly clear, therefore, that 
no effort can avert a longand obstinate struggle ; that 
any demand made by the political leaders of Non- 
conformity must be dealt with on its own merits, 
without any idea of possible conciliation—unless, 
indeed, those Dissenters who do not sympathise with 
the Manchester meeting will come forward and avow 
themselves. We are of those who, while they feel the 
Church to be infinitely greater than the blish- 
ment, yet believe that, for the sake both of Church 
and State, the old union is well worth fighting for ; 
and we exhort all those who agree in this view to 
prepare for the inevitable battle. If Churchmen 
can be really united to any great degree, and if 
every effort be made to promote the spiritual effi- 
ciency of the Church, and to remove the abuses 
which are excrescences on its relation to the State, 
the issue will not be doubtful. But, while we desire 
to see union and energy, we should deprecate, as 
utterly unworthy, the imitation of the virulence and 
intolerance of the opposite side, as seen at Man- 
chester. It was bad enough in them ; it would be 
disgraceful in us. 

The Pall Mali Gazette writes :—‘‘ The Education 
Act was a compromise between conflicting educa- 
tional theories rather than’ between conflicting 
educational parties. The Government surveyed the 
whole field of controversy, and endeavoured to em- 
brace within the sc of their measure the largest 
attainable number of points in which the majority 


of ishmen — During the debates 
which followed, the ist party made a vigorous 
effort to their views substituted for the more 


practicable scheme of the Government. At that 
time the t body of Dissenters were o to 
them. Not two years ago, that is, the ters 
supported the Government in refusing the very de- 
mand which they are now agreeing to urge upon 
them. But whatever may have occasioned this 
rapid conversion, it is a little unreasonable to call 
upon the Government to turn round, with all their 
difficulties about them, as rapidly as themselves. 
There has been no surprise in the matter. The re- 
sults of the Education Act were such as might have 
been foreseen. Mr. Forster did not conceal his 
desire to make all the use he could of existin 

educational machinery. It was the burden of al 

his statements as to the success he hoped to achieve. 
He looked in the last resort to the compulsory 
supply by elected school boards of any deficiencies 
in school accommodation, but he never concealed 
his hope that resort to this compulsory supply would 
be rendered unnecessary in many cases by the 
stimulus applied by the Act to voluntary agency. 
The Dissenters seem to have been unprepared for 
the great burst of denominational activity which 
followed this announcement. They complain that, 
though they might have put up with a system which 
continued to subsidise such voluntary schools as 
were then in existence, they were not prepared for 
the number that came into existence during the 
months of grace which were allowed. In other 
words, they are disappointed because Mr. Forster's 
calculations have proved so well founded, because 
there are so many gt of the country where it will 
not be necessary to begin from the foundations. 
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Their case, therefore, amounts to this. They ac- 
quiesced in the educational policy of the Govern- 
ment so long as they h it would be barren of 
the particular result they disliked. Now, on the 
contrary, they see that this particular result has 
been largely brought about, and they claim the 
right to change their acquiescence into active 
hostility.” 


The Rock says that the judgment in Mr. Bennett’s 
e ase will not be given for at least a month. 

The New Testament Company of Revisers sat 
four days last week. They have reached the 8th 
chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel. 

On Thursday the Rev. Alfred Willis, M.A., late 
vicar of St. Mark’s, New Brompton, Chatham, was 
consecrated by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the 
Bishopric of Honolulu. 

At Oxford, the theological section of the exami- 
nation statute has been rejected, and will there- 
fore have to be considerably modified before it can 
become law. 

THe Rrrvat Commission..—The Daily News has 
reason to believe that the Archbishop of Canterbu 
will open Convocation this day (Wednesday) wit 
an announcement that he has received the royal 
authority to lay before both Houses the fourth re- 
port of the Ritual Commission with a view to further 


action. 
Tue Two Arcusisnors.—The School Board 


Chronicle says :—‘‘ There is living at his 

near Colchester, Essex, a clergyman, the Rev. M: 
Cheese, who between forty and fifty years ago had 
as his * at Balliol College two young men 
named Tait and Manning, the one of whom was de- 
stined to become Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
the other the Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster.” 

A Lxsson ror Britisn STaTesmen.— We cannot 
admit the claim of any ecclesiastical authorities to 
have a share in the power of the State, and we 
consider it n , in the interests of to 
restrict them within their proper province. A 
Government which adheres to the principle of reli- 
gious equality must not be asked to adc & se- 
tarian policy ; we have no special State religion in 
this country.—Prince Bismark in the Prussian Diet, 
January 30, 1872, 

THE CHURCH AND THE RURAL Disrricrs.—At 
a recent meeting, Lord E. Fitzmaurice, M. P., said: 
— As to agriculture, labourers were shown in 
Parliamentary rts to have been greatly wronged. 
lf, as had been stated at a local Conservative meet- 
ing, the present well-being of the labourer had 
resulted from the union of Church and State, then 
the sooner the union was dissolved the better.”’ 

NONCONFORMISTS AND THE CHURCH.—The Rev. 
J. Baldwin Brown delivered a lecture at Manchester 
last week on Religious Equality historically 
considered,’’ in which he said that one thing he was 
sure of—a religion which could survive establish- 
ment in the form of the Georgian Church (of which 
Thackeray had helped us to get a look) must have 
more than human vitality. ut for the Noncon- 
formists, Christianity, humanly ing, could not 
have survived that era. It was Nonconformity 
which bore the Church through. 

CHRISTIAN Union IX WALEs.—Llanrug, in Wales, 
is the ey me of our day, where the ecclesiastical 
lions and lambs live in unity and brotherly love. 
We are told by the Oswestry Advertiser, for example, 
that the Dissenters recently held a concert in the 
national schoolroom, which was lent by the rector, 
the Rev. H. Baily Williams, and the Rev. Moses 
Thomas, the curate, delivered an address on the 
occasion. Next day a concert took place in the 
— chapel for the benefit of a church organ 
fand, under the presidency of Mr. Thomas. 

Tue Bishop or LONDON AND THE PuRcHAs JuUDG- 
MENT.—It will be in recollection of our readers that 
the Bishop of London, on appointing Mr. Panck- 

to the incumbency of St. Matthew, City-road, 
e it a condition that he should conform to the 
recent judgment of the Privy Council as to the posi- 
tion of the celebrant. His lordship has been much 
censured for this conduct, not merely by extreme 
but by the Guardian. A correspondent in- 
orms us that the bishop has su a similar 
condition to the Rev. C. W. Furse, whom he has 
nominated to .Holy Trinity, Brompton, and that 
Mr. Furse has to accept the living except 
unconditionally. Mr. Furse, as rural dean, con- 
2 (though unwillingly) at Staines.—J 


A Recusant CLerGymMan.—The Bishop of Ro- 
chester has inhibited the Rev. W. T. Helps, late 
one of the curates of Braintree, from — 1 in 
any part of his diocese. The rev. gentleman ap 
to have had disputes with the Tov. T. E. Fart. 
wright, vicar of Braintree. In acknowledging the 
receipt of the inhibition, Mr. Helps writes to the 
bishop :—‘‘ As I am neither beneficed nor licensed in 
our diocese, the inhibition is perfectly invalid in 
aw. You have no jurisdiction over me whatever. 
If your lordship would accept a littlé wholesome ad- 
vice, I should advise you to serve one on your special 
friend the Jesuit Cartwright and others whom your 
lordship knows to be gui ty of illegal practices. It 
is my intention to preach in your diocese in a free 
Church of England not under your jurisdiction. As 
ou seem fond of serving inhibitions, would it not 
well to serve one on the Archbishop of York and 
the Bishop of Winchester for having preached in 
Presbyterian chapels in Scotland?“ 
N — . — A — AND CARDINAL 
ULLEN.—Correspondence passed between the 
Irish Poor-law Commissionersand Rev. Mr. O’ Keeffe, 
parish priest of Callan, Kilkenny, on the subject of 


~~ 


the alleged suspension of O’Keeffe by Cardinal 


Cullen. The commissioners say that attention has 
been officially directed to his * r and inti- 
mate that, unless he can satisfy them that he has 
not been ded, they must call on him to re- 
sign his chaplaincy ef the workhouse. Mr. O’Keeffe 
replies that Cardinal Cullen bas no more jurisdic- 
tion over him than has the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Vienna. He also forwards them a pa 

which he says they will find much information re- 
garding his all ion. The commissioners 
reply that they have read the pamphlet with atten- 
tion, but they cannot enter into the merits of the 
controversy that has arisen. They add, that it is 
abundantly clear that he has been suspended from 


the ordinary functions of a parish priest, and 
they therefore ask for his resignation. bn reading 
this correspondence, the ians a resolu- 


tion, in which, while declining to take part in the 
controversy, they declare entire satisfaction with 
the way in which Mr. O’Keeffe has for nine years 
discharged the duties of chaplain. Mr. O’Keeffe 
continues to minister in the parish chapel. 

ARCHDEACON DENISON AND HIS Egy eae 
days ago a ha in the Bristo y 
Post, ‘quoted from the estern Mercury, stating that 
the proceedings at East Brent Church had created 
such t dissatisfaction * 111 
that Bishop of Bath and Wells suspended 
the curates, the Rev. C. F. Hawkins and the Rev. 
H. Denison, from the ministry of East Brent, and 
had forbidden various Ritualistic practices which 
have been carried on at the church. * seeing 
this statement in the Daily Post, deacon 
Denison forwarded the following letter to the 
editor :— 

It is true, as you state from the Western Mercury, that 
the bishop bas signified his to revoke the 
licences of my two assistant curates ; and that he has 
inhibited me from certain ceremonial observances in this 
parish church. It is also true that the inhibition has 
not been complied with. Nor will it be complied with 
so long as I am vicar of East Brent. The entire corre- 
— will be published in a few days’ time. 

This edifying conduct on the part of the High 
Churchman (says the Bristol Mercury) is rivalled by 
that of several hundreds of Low Church di vines, 
who, in reply to the request of their bishops that 
they will hereafter obey the law by the 
surplice in the pulpit, have resolved on flat and 
contemptuous ce. It would be satis- 
factory to know how the mutineers reconcile these 
i =_— = vow — at their ordination, 
‘freverently obey” their 1 superiors, 
„following with a glad mind and wi thelr oe y 
admonitions, and submitting to their godly judg- 
ments. 

Tue Roman CATHOLIC CHURCH AND ITs MAL- 
CONTENTS. — Professors Hilgers, Knoodt, Reusch, and 
— Bonn, have received an ultimatum from the 
Archbishop of Cologne, ordering thetn, on pain of 
excommunication, to subscribe to the dogma of 
infallibility. Dr. Dollinger has commenced at 
Munich a series of lectures on the union of the 
Churches. The new organ of the Old Catholics, 
D ance de Rome, declares in its first number, 
which has — ap that Bishop Strossmayer 
has not submi to the Vatican. The id 
Ultramontanism of the new Archbishop of Paris, 
recently Hippolyte of Tours, has produced a serious 
schism among the Paris clergy. M. Michaud, the 
vicar of the Madeleine, who is an honorary canon 
of Chilons, in a letter to the archbishop, resigns all 
his ecclesiastical preferments. The reason he gives 
for this step is that the archbishop 1 the 
clergy, not only publicly to profess belief in the 
dogma of the Pope’s infallibility, but to believe it 
sincerely in their hearts. M. Michaud declares 
— war against the gore. and directly defies 
the excommunication which he expects will be 
launched against him. He cares nothing forthe 
scandal which he knews his protest will cause. He 
will remain a priest and a Catholic, but a Catholic 
believing with regard to Jesus Christ what has been 
everywhere, always, and by everybody believed, 
and not in a belief decreed by a man in Rome just 
as fallible as himself. He acts not merely on his 
own account, but for a y in the Church, and 
announces that a committee will assemble at his 
house, 74, Boulevard Neuilly, in connection with 
Russian, German, English, Italian, and Spanish 


committees, and that as soon as sufficient funds are 
collected, churches will be of 


th The led by 
the Abbé Michaud, will not allow the Pope to sup- 
plant Christ by the Syllabus. The Daily News 
co t, in telegraphing this, adds, 1. 

this anti-Papal movement as one of tran- 


scendent importance.” 


A contemporary states that there is, in a village 
within twenty miles of Bristol, a man who is a 
Primitive Methodist local preacher, and at the same 
time clerk in the parish church. He has also com- 
bined with these ecclesiastical duties the office of 
parish constable. 


THe UNIVERSITIES Commission.—The commis- 
sioners appointed by Her Majesty to inquire into 
the property and income of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of the colleges and halls 
therein, held their first meeting on Friday, at 22, 
Duke-street, Westminster. e commissioners 

resent were the Duke of Cleveland (in the chair), 

rd Clinton, the Master of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, the Rev. Bartholomew Price, and Mr. 
Kirkman H n, M.P. The secretary, Mr. 
| Charles Roundell, 


MONTHLY MISSIONARY PAPERS. 


II. 
The work of Bible distribution is 


sionary work, and we propose to include th 
sionally in our notices, The Bible Society's Reporter 
facta, 


for this month contains some very interesting 

among which are the following: — The Emperor 
of Germany has acknowledged, in a graceful letter 
to the Rev. George Palmer Davies, the work the * 
society so generously did in the Prussian army , 

ing the late great war. Figures give but a poor 4 
idea of such a work, but there still is matter for 
devout thankfulness in the fact that in connection 
with that war, in the Prussian army alone, there 
were distributed nine hundred and sixty thousand 
four hundred and forty-six volumes, in Bibles, 
Testaments, and portions of Scripture. Of this 
large number, only about one hundred and ninety 
thousand were sold.” The interesting letter of the 
Emperor has already appeared in our columns. 


In anticipation of the International Exhibition 
which is to be held in Vienna, in May, 1873, the 
committee of the Bible Society have authorised 
their agent in Austria, Mr. Millard, to make 
arrangements for securing a place within the build- 
ing of the Exhibition for a collection of their 
numerous versions of Scripture, and also a place 
within the grounds for the sale and distribution of 
copies. This will be attended with considerable 
expense, and the committee appeal for subscriptions 
to meet it. 

In several parts of Spain the work of Bible dis- 
tributien goes on satisfactorily. An agent from 
Barcelona as follows :—‘‘ You cannot fancy the 
welcome I have received in the thirteen towns and 
villages mentioned in my accounts. All these I 
have visited before, and I was more or less badly 
received ; but, thanks to God, things had very 
very much altered for the better. These places, 
formerly so opposed, now seem to believe that God 
is blessing them, while they read and buy our books 
with much delight; they wish, moreover, that 
there were schools planted to educate their chil- 
dren. My own impression is that the hand of God 
is working graciously.” 

In some parts of Italy the rage of the priests at 
the work of Bible colporteurs, finds expression not 
in words only, but in deeds. For instance, a young 
man, at Fuori Grotta, near Naples, was savagely 
assaulted by a furious priest, who would probably 
have killed him, had he not been rescued by 


passers-by. 
A cheap edition of a revised M Bible is 


nearly complete, and the printing o e entire 
Bible in the Eskino io “hnished. This 
translation is designed for the Moravian missious 
on the coast of rador. The translation of the 
Acts of the Apostles into Maltese has just left the 

; and a translation by the Psalms into the 
Nama language, spoken of a Hottentot tribe in 
South Africa, is being printed at the Cape. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


The following extracts from the first paper in the 
„Chronicle, by the editor, will help our readers 
to form a general idea of the present position, pro- 
spects, and needs of this great missionary agency :— 

A altogether from the extraordinary increase in 
* —4— the churches and oongregations under the 
society's „ ha ve * — — — in which 
they found room. Not in every or some N 
tions to bo un uctive, Not all 
classes, for the emg ven is not uniform ; 
abound in one place which do not exist in another. But 
in; general the church-members and their fa the 
preachers and teachers, the children in school, the 
ground under cultivation, are all greater at the end of 
any ten years than they were at the beginning. The g 
churches also rise in character, and the native 
and preachers grow in knowledge, we gett 12 | 

0 


tian experience. What better proof cou 
— have of the soundness of their work 
and of God's b upon it? 

They find, also, that their ties of usefulness 
widen. If the under their instruction is not 
limited by some , or by the abundant mupply of 
the means themselves and by other 


2 wry ed 

Christian workers (as in the West Indies and in the Ca 
colony), the spread of Christian knowledge, and the 
impressions mado by the example of Christian converts 
lead to new openings for chapels, services, schools, an 
the whole round of Christian effort. The want is met 
partly by the converts themselves ; and nothing is more 
gratifyiag in the society's present usefulness than to 
observe the large portion of its aggressive efforts carried 
on by zealous and devoted workers drawn from our 
native churches. But because they cannot overtake 
all these opportunities, not a year pe t the 
missionaries panting appeal to the directors for more 
men and larger funds. 

In addition to this, the more quiet in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of m , come the 
more solid openings in vast fields of labour which the 
Providence of God sets before the church for the first 
time. In former 72 removed opened tho 
way to the whole of India. Till 1842 China was entirely 
closed against the It is within the present 
generation that the Turkish empire has allowed - 
tant missionaries to settle among its subjects; that 
Sweden, Italy, and Spain have ey listened to Evan- 
gelical preaching j that Austria and France have had 
vast supplies put in circulation among 
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le. Only since 1861 has Mad 
to the church, w'th its four millions of people, 
There is a wonderful sameness in the society's income. 
ears ago it had reached about 49,0002. from 
ions, dowations, ane pepe and it stood 
ith astonishing regularity for many years. Five 
effort was made to increase that element 


has begun to appear. With 
, colonial subscriptions, and the like, the general 
at the command of the directors, amounts to 
about 78,0001, and the money gathered and expended 
the mission stations, whether from lish or native 
, brings u the total to about 100, ‘ 
Why should this income stand still when the churches 
which supply it are ever moving forward these 
bag alg they have grown considerably in numbers, 
in intelligence, in public influence, and in wealth. Their 
wealth and resources, both in.town and country, aro 
now very great, and are increasing every year. But is 
it not a 2 that, taking thom together, in 


ree times as much money is 


churches to foreign missions. 
fact that, taking our churches 
together in town and coun 


not ene their own worship, eighty-five pounds are 


heathon world. 
Surely larger gifts than these ought to be given, as 
— be given, for tho conversion of the outside 
WESLEYAN MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
teresting item in the pruceedings of 
the past month is the pure 
— me, for the prosecution — 
evangelistic , e vigour, promptness o 
action, and liberality brought to bear on this un- 
are beyond all praise. We quote the fol- 
from the committee’s report :— 
is situated in Via della Scrofa,in tho 
a thick population, and in the current of the 
most crowded thoroughfares. At the same time, it is a 
— in h many respectable families live, 
in which a superior class of business is transacted. 
themselves, which aro lofty, substantial, 
can be seen all along Via Ripetta from 
; they consist of convenient and 
well-let shops on — floor, of two flats of excel - 
and commodious , and of 1 and oom 
9 1 


fortable attics. There isa uare in the 
centre, which affords t and ventilation to the whole 
building, The d 


report that by the appropria- 


shops and of a warehouse a 


dation for upwards of three hundred persons. The 
1 and tions, which will not be expen- 
sive, be in ect keeping with the unobtrusive 
1 — and working power of old Methodism. 
ell large cost of 


10,0002., is dered by competent judges to be really 
cheap. Sinde Rome has become the capital of the 
united of Italy, property has rapidly increased 


in value, and it is extremely difficult to obtain building 
sites within the walls of the city. Other competitors 
aoe 14 who would have 7 higher * 
t or iven a pl to us, ho 
would not withdraw his offer. Bibs 
Our prospects in Rome are exceedingly hopefal. The 


— ae — at Via Barbieri, which is com exclu- 
sively of Italians, averages about a oe gyno 
old prejudices against Protestantism are giving way ; 
and’ the Vr. are nning to Neca the Sor} . 
tures, t 


ready for ocoupation in the spring, and the committee 
— request their friends to join in fervent 
supplication that the dedicatory servicos may be signa- 
by the es ce of 
Towards 32,000/., which is the sum required for tho 
twofold object of providing churches in Rome and 
Naples for the ex n of the society's debt, 


nearly 25,000/. have already been promised. The com- 
mittee are extremely anxious that this important move- 
ment should be — and gg aided by all 
the branches an xiliaries. e gentlemen who so 
liberally commenced it deserve the thanks of the whole 
connexion. 


The following statement relative to the Wesleyan 
mission at Bareilly is peculiarly encouraging: 

It is pleasant to be associated with success. Many 
years ago we were asked to what part of India we 
would recommend a mission to be commenced by the 
I arena Church of America. We pointed 
out the -west as the region least occupied by 
r and open to religious effort. In due 
time Dr. er was appointed. After surveying 
Lucknow, the capital of Oude, he opened his commis- 
sion at Bareilly. Ten weeks after his occupation of 
Bareilly the Sepoy mutiny broke out, and he had to 
make his escape with his family over the Himalayas by 
“eS ee a His narrative is most thrilling, an 

one Oe completest accounts of the mutiny we 
havo mot wi Just as we were prepared to pen these 
lines the remarkable information has reached us that 
the Nawab of Rampore, a Mohammedan, has presented 
to the seen os estate in Bareill worth 10,0004., the 
object encourage a hospital for women and a 
— wok for female education in surgery and medicine, 
under the care of Miss Swain, M.D., whose acquain- 
tance we made about three years a, nee she passed 
through London on her way to the East. 


BAPTIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

From almost every field occupied by this society 
the reports are 28 o of their native 
preachers in Barisal, in India, speaks most hopefully 
of the results of his itinerating ministry. Of the 
attention given by the people he writes thus :— 

Many of the Mussulmans of this place can both read 
and write—in fact, nearly all of them. At a place called 
Baulia we have preached also. The hearers listened 
with attention, and we gave them somo books. Amongst 
the r of this place we found one old Mussulman 
who much t for Christ, and much faith in 
Him. In the evening of this day to both Hindoos and 


agascar been 


Mussulmans we told the good news of the heaven- 
dwelling, sin-destroying Saviour. Here, too, the people 
gave hearty attention, and were not desirous of dis- 
puting. Also we preached at Neamotee, and many 
with humble minds and honest hearts, without cavilling, 
listened well, and received, and read in our presence, 
parts of the New Testament. We prayed, and still 
pray, that these people, thus apparently so well affected, 
might bo brought to the Saviour’s feet. I think that 


tho interest and zeal of these people indicates that we. 


should again and again visit them, and warrants the 
expectation of our secing some fruit there. 


Mr. Richard, one of their missionaries in China, 
has lately gone into that part of China known as 
Mantchouria. It is his first attempt to spread the 
Gospel into parts never yet visited by the mis- 
sionary. He thus states his reasons for making the 
attempt 

It was my intention to itinerate when I came out. 
This cannot be done during the summer months in 
Shantung. Six missionaries were too many to rémain 
at the small port of Chefoo. That part of Shinking in 
Manchuria which we visited is five degrees north of 
Chefoo, and one might travel there all the summer, as 
far as the heat was concerned. Nine-tenths of the 
people there speak the same dialect as we do at Chefoo, 
for they are emigrants from Shantung. Besides, there 
is not a single Protestant missionary in that province 
at present to preach the Gospel. Owing to these 
reasons I took a ship for Newchwang. However, I was 
not alone, but had the pleasure of the company and ex- 
—— of my friend, Mr. Lilley, of the National Bible 

iety. It proved fortunate to us more than once that 
we travelled together. 


The writer thus describes that part of the country 
to which he went :— 


Shinking is a beautiful country, presenting a fine 
contrast to Shantung. Here the hills have not a single 
tree to relieve the eye, and even the scanty grass which 
they have is scraped off for fuel, leaving an endless 
eyesore of brown soil, with a n rock occasionally 
jutting out at the top and a muddy stream at the 

ttom. But Shingking is a magnificent country. It 
has its wide, rich plains, where there are large cities 
with immense trafo. It has its majestic mountains 
draped in beautiful forests of every variety of wood, 
from the tender vine to the sturdy oak. From the 
high mountain we could see below us groups of 
wooded hills ri abruptly from the valleys, leavin 
clear streams at their feet to reflect the beauty which 
God had lavished on their banks. The scenery there 
called forth our unbounded admiration. 

The country is not only beautiful, but also interest- 
ing as the home of the people who rule one-third of the 
inhabitants of the world. Moukden, their ancient 
capital, is a miniature ef Pekin, and is still a very im- 

rtant place. But their most ancient capital, Hing- 
ing, is a v insignificant place, having no business 
carried on. ‘The number of families there would not 
exceed two hundred. The only thing to recommend it 
is its safety. Itis naturally fortified by a hill or rock, 
on which three sides of it are built, and by a doep 
artificial valley on the fourth, thus rendering it im- 
prognable to bows and arrows. 


The committee have recently adopted four new 
missionaries—two for India, one for Jamaica, and 
one for Hayti. Two or three others are offering 
themselves. 


LADIES’ CONTINENTAL ASSOCIATION. 


One of the most remarkable proofs of the growing 
missionary activity of the time is the multiplication 
of agencies directed and supported by ladies. 
Among them is the Ladies’ Continental Association. 
This is in connection with the Free Church, and 
its business is to correspond with the Evangelical 
societies of France, Belgium, and Geneva, and to 
send aid to these societies to carry on their system 
of colportage, whereby the Gospel is brought to the 
homes of many in the highways and bye-ways of 
France and ium. The report for 1871 has just 
been published, and it is full of interest. The fol- 
lowing letters addressed to Mr. Suter, the manager 
of the Missions’ Library for assisting Foreign Mis- 
sions, especially missions, presents us with 
a fair sample of a work which is being extended 
very rapidly in India :— 

Arcot Seminary, Vellore, Oct. 20, 1871. 

My dear Sir,—Many thanks for the books sent me, 
and also for those sent to our Arcot Seminary, We 
have a good stock in Greek. We have no class this 
yoar studying this language in the seminary. Last 
year ten young men who studied Greek under mo 

uated, and are now actively employed in the mis- 
sion tield ; before going out they were all married. We 
have a female seminary at Chittoor, about twenty-two 
miles from this, under the immediate superintendence 
of Mr. Jared Scudder. They are taught arithmetic, 
foograph „ history, Bible, music, sewing, and knitting. 
his seminary supplies wives for all our youths, and 
they help their partners in teaching female children 
an So ot females in places where they 
they are located. Our mission is thus elevating the 
social status of tho natives. Our youths go out every 
Saturday into the streets of this large town, and pro- 
claim the Gospel fearlessly to the hundreds who congre- 
gate around them. ‘They have during this year preached 
in 396 places. The trumpet of the Gospel been 
sounded, many have heard it, and we look up to our 
Master for the increase. You will be glad to hear 
that two caste girls’ schools have bee opened this year 
in connection with our mission. The American Ro- 
formed Church sent two ladies, Miss Mandeville and 
Miss Chapin. There are now about seventy girls in the 
one, and twenty inthe other. How very pleasant it is 
to teach them about Jesus, the tender and loving 
Saviour! On that the mothers of England saw them 
o through their recitations ! thoy would be melted by 
ove and sympathy. By means of these schools we 
hope to get at the mothers, 
o shall begin Greek next year with our first class, 
You can help us very much in my work of training 
oung men for the ministry, by sending works in theo- 
ogy—commentaries. These will never be idle, but be 
largely used. The — already speak very highly of 
the generosity of Christians in Great Britain in estab- 


lishing the missions library, and asked me to offer you 
their grateful thanks. Please accept the same from me. 
I am yours very sincerely, 


S. ErrirnaJOOLoo, 
E. D. Suter, Esq. 
EDUCATION, 

It is pleasant to note that the Hindoo prejudices 
on the subject of the education of women are 
22 but surely giving way. Thus, in 
ladras, two different missionary societies have 
several schools for the girls of the higher and 
middle classes, A writer in the Madras Church 
Mission Record says that he has seen seven of 
these schools with an average attendance in each 
of from fifty to ninety girls, all heathen, and all of 
good caste. Besides these there are several schools 
entirely conducted by Hindoos, though, of course, 
without religious teaching. The movement is ex- 
tending to the up country towns, such as Tinne- 
velly, Strivilliputthur, Masulipatam, Dezivara, 
and Poonamallee. These are in connection with 
the Church Mission. 


Religions und Denominational Welws, 
--~ &— : 
ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL- 
BUILDING SOCIETY. 


The eighteenth annual meeting of this institution 
was held on Wednesday evening, 3lst ult. ; Rev. 
H. Allon, D.D., in the chair. The secretary, Rev. 
J. C. Gallaway, M. A., read the report. ‘The society's 
aggregate income from the commencement amounted 
to nearly 100,000/. It had adopted no fewer than 
400 chapels, representing a total outlay of some 
600,000/., and paid, or promised, in grants, loans, 
and other ways in promotion of the work, fully 
100,000/. Action had been taken during the past 
year with regard to not far short of 100 — 
at Abergele, Arnold, Barnstaple, Batheaston, Batley, 
Birdbush, Birmingham, Blaenafon, Blyth, Bognor, 
Botesdale, Brighton, Broadstairs, Builth, Cambridge, 
Cardiff (two cases), Castle Donington, Clavering, 
Clayton West, Coleraine (Ireland), Crediton, Daw- 
lish, Derby, Earlsheaton, East Dereham, Ewell, 
Folkestone, Frampton Cotterell, Gateshead, Glou- 
cester, Gorefield, Gosport, Grantham, Harting, 
Hereford, Hinxton, Holbeach, Huddersfield, Hythe, 
Ipswich, Ivy Bridge, Leintwardine, Lightcliffe, 
Liskeard, Little Compton, Llanelly, Matlock Bank, 
Milford (Surrey), Mold, Mountain Ash, Mumbles, 
Nantmawr, New Brompton, Newport, Mon., North 
Petherton, Ongar, Oxford, Painswick Slad, Pem- 
broke Dock, Penrith, Penzance, Portsmouth, Pudsey, 
Ripon, Ripponden, Roydon Hamlet, Rush Hill, 
2 Sevenoaks, Shrewsbury, Sleaford, 
South Cave, Spilsby, Stalbridge, Stone, Straid (Ire- 
land), Swansea, Thame, Thornton, — Heath; 
Troedyrhiw, Uckfield, Uppermill, Whitby, Wilm- 
cote, Witney, and Wollerton. The work aided had 
grown from ten chapels a year to forty ; so that, 
although the income had steadily increased, there 
was urgent need for an extra 10,000/. during the 
ensuing three years, to enable the society to aid 
fresh cases by grant as well as by loan. Towards 
this 10,000/., 3,000/. was * secured. Money 
eutrusted to the society to app y according to its 
conditions, went much farther than an equal amount 
given directly to chapel cases, because the benefit 
of its practical guidance was, in the former case, 
— and the local resources effectually brought 
out by its mode of action. As results of such gui- 
dance, many places had been built that would other- 
wise not have been begun ; buildings were far better 
than they would have been; much outlay had been 
saved, and heavy debts avoided. A form of con- 
traét and general clauses had been prepared and 
printed by the committee, with the special object 
of preventing bills of extras, which so often prove 
most burdensome additions to the stipulated cost 
of buildings. 

The audited balance-sheet for the year was read. 
Total receipts, inclusive of 2,863/. balance from 
— year, and 1,118/. receipts in the Yorkshire 

est Riding Auxiliary, 9,285/. ; total payments, 
including aid to fifty-two chapels, and disburse- 
ments of the West Riding Auxiliary, 7,455/. ; leav- 
ing a balance in the treasurer’s hands of 1,830/., in 
addition to which the society holds securities and 
other assets to the amount of 7,880/. 

The report was adopted, and the committee and 
officers chosen for the ensuing year. The following 
further resolutions were also unanimously carried: 

2. Resolved, that the benefits connected with the erection, 
in a Christian spirit, of suitable Cong tional churches, and 
the remarkable openi for this — 7 the present time, 
make an annual contribution for this object from all our 
churches an appropriate mode of Christian usefulness; and 
if the churches already aided by the society, and others that 
have the means, would — include this object among 
those they help, there would be no difficulty in raising the 

roposed extra fund of 10,000/. by the end of 1873, and of 


— ma securing ample means to aid efficiently this good 
work. 

8. Considering the many advantages that may arise from 
organising a duly constituted Congregational Fire Insurance 
Society, quite distinct and independent, considering that the 
proposed 8 fund of 20,000“. is in fact only so much 
money to lent on interest if required, and to be returned 
to the guarantors as the capital is realised, and seeing that the 
ultimate profit will be applicable, in part at least, to Congre- 
wey church extension, resolved that the committee of the 

‘nglish Congregational Chapel-building Society be at liberty 
to join in such guarantee to an amount not exceeding 1,000/., 
and so to assist in the formation of the proposed Congrega- 
tional Insurance Association. 


The Revs, T. Aveling, H. Simon, J. De Kewer 
Williams, and Messrs. Josias Alexander, J. Glover, 
and J. Whitaker addressed the meeting, which, 
after thanks had been voted to the chair, and suit- 
ably acknowledged by Dr. Allon, was closed with 
the doxology. | 
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CENTENARY OF QUEEN-STREET CHAPEL, | amount of the Centenary Fund, including money | future. Some of the speakers expressed their deep 

CHESTER. and promises, was complete. conviction that if quarterly meetings of the repre- 


Services of great interest were held last week in 
Chester. While the friends of the Establishment 
were busily engaged in reopening the cathedral after 
its restoration, and such men as the Dean of West- 
minster, the Bishop of Manchester, and the Arch- 
bishop of York, were drawing crowds to hear therr 
eloquence within the ancient walls of the Abbey of 
St. Werburgh, the congregation at Queen-street 
Chapel were celebrating the 100th anniversary of 
the 1 of their church, and the 200th anni- 
versary of Congregationalism in Chester. It had 
been determined to celebrate the event by special 
services, and also by raising a fund of 500/. to pay 
the debt incurred by the last chapel improvements 
and to purchase a new organ, as a lasting memento 
of the event. This object was successfully accom- 
plished before the close of the celebration. 


On Sunday, January 28, the Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
preached morning and evening. On the following 
night, a special devotional service was held, and on 
Tuesday, the 30th—the actual anniversary —a public 
meeting was held in the chapel. The ministers and 
friends had previously dined together ; and on the 
ylatform at the public meeting were Henry Lee, 
Fag., of Manchester (in the chair); Dr. Stoughton; 
Rev. J. W. Lance, of Newport, Mon.; Rev. J. 
Marshall, of Over; Rev. F. B. Brown, of Wrexham ; 
Rev. A. C. Todd, of Tattenhall ; Rev. D. B. Hooke, 
of Mold ; Revs. T. Peters, G. Lewis, and T. Kent, 
of Chester; and the pastor of the church, Rev. P. 
W. Darnton, B.A. 


Mr. Darnton read a history of the church, of 
which we give a brief epitome, a complete history 
of the Nonconforming Church of Chester being about, 
we understand, to be published. 


It was pointed out that in 1672, the year of the 
Indulgence, two congregations obtained licences to hold 
meetings in Chester, and that therefore, while the 
church in Queen-street was celebrating its centenary, 
it was also celebrating the bicentenary of the foundation 
of Congregationa'ism in the city. The roots of the 
church, however, struck somewhat further into the 
past. In 1648, Samuel Easton, of Dukinfield, being 
chaplain of the garrison at Chester Castle, formed a 
Congregational church there, which existed for some 
little time. In 1662 five clergymen were ejected from 
their livings in this city. Congregations were gathered 
in this and the following years by several ejected clergy- 
men, among whom were specially mentioned William 
Cook, Ralph Hall, and Jno. Harvey. In 1684 the two 
former died, and a portion of their congregations 
united with Mr. Harvey's, while a portion remained 
aloof and formed the nucleus of the Presbyterian 
church, which afterwards invited Matthew Henry to 
become its minister. In 16386 Matthew Henry first 
visited Chester, and in 1687, the Ist of June, began his 
ministry in the city. Soon after the death of Mr. 
Harvey, which happened in 1699, his congregation 
determined to unite with that of Mr. Henry, and the 
new chapel in Crook-lane being too small for the large 
accession, a gallery was built for the accommodation 
of the new-comers. This gallery still remains pre- 
cisely in its original condition, and is one of the most 
curious and interesting, to tho eye of a Noncon- 
formist, of all the Chester antiquities. Matthew 
Henry left Chester in 1712, after a most happy 
and successful ministry of twenty-five years. His 
successors 1 into Unitarianism, as was the 
caso with the Presbyterian churches throughout 
the kingdom, and in the year 1768 a secession 
took place. A number of pious and earnest men de- 
termined to meet and form a church on orthodox and 
Congregational principles. For some four years these 
meetings were informal and social, but on Jan. 30, 
1772, the Rev. B. Evans, of Llanwehllyn, near Bala, 
came over to Chester to form the little band into a 
church. Articles of faith and a solemn covenant were 
drawn up and signed by the earliest members of the 
church and by Mr. Evans, the original documents being 
exhibited at the meeting. 

Mr. Darnton then enumerated the names of a number 
of young men who were connected with the church at 
this early period, and who had become either ministers 
of the Gospel or leading members of the church, among 
which were those of Thomas Jones, the first deacon ; 
James Boden, afterwards minister at Hanley and Shef.- 
field ; Richard Taylor, the leader of the singing for 
fifty-three years; Robert Fletcher, father of Dr. 
Fletcher, of Stepney, who was also brought up in 
Qucen-street church; James Stuart, a descendant of 
the royal hdise of Stuart; John Reece ; Joseph Brown; 
William Williams; and John Tullis, all afterwards 
ministers of the Gospel among the Independents. 

The lives and labours of the various ministers of the 
church were then passed under review—viz., the Rev. 
W. Armitage, during whose ministry the first chapel 
was built in 1770; the Rev. W. Thorp, afterwards the 
famous Thorp of Castle Green, Bristol ; the Rev. Moses 
Taylor; the Rev. Ebenezer White; the Rev. John 
Reynolds, son of Dr. Reynolds, one of the court 
physicians, and father of the present honoured prin- 
cipal of Cheshunt College. By a singular mistake, 
which was pointed out and created some amusement, 
Robert, afterwards Dr. Vaughan, though invited to be- 
come the pastor, failed to receive thé call in time 40 
accept it. Then camo John Thorp, son of W. Thorp, 
of Bristol. Then in 1834 the Rev. F. Luke; and in 
1848 the fervent and holy Richard Knill, who laboured 
with such success that during his nine years’ pastorate 
he admitted no less than 562 persons to membership 
with the church. After his death came the Rev. 
Charles Chapman, now Dr. Wilk's co-pastor at Montreal; 
then the Kev. P. C. Barker, now of Retherham; and 
in 1870, the Rev. P'. W. Daruton, the present pastor, 

At the conclusion of this history, which was 
listened to with deep attention and commanded 
much interest, Mr. Lee, of Manchester, addressed 
the meeting fromm the chair; and afterwards Dr. 
Stoughton, the Kev. J. Marshall, the Rev. J. W. 
Lance, the Lev. F. B. Brown, and the Rev. T. 
Peters delivered addresses, and before the close of 
the meeting Mr. Darnton announced that the whole 
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The services were much increased in interest by 
the fact that the hymns sung were nearly all the 
composition of former ministers and members of the 
church. 


Reiiciovs EquALITY IN THE CHURCHYARD, It 
will be seen that last night Mr. Osborne Morgan, 
M.P., gave notice that he would to-day again bring 
in his bill for the amendment of the Burial Laws, 
which puts an end to the existing clerical monopoly 
in regard to the conduct of burial services in 
parochial churchyards. In order that there may be 
sufficient time for discussing the bill in committee, 
it is, we understand, not unlikely that Mr. Morgan 
will fix the second reading for as early a day as 
next Wednesday. The supporters of the bill have 
therefore not a day to lose in the exertion of influ- 
ence on its behalf. 


The Rev. J. S. Wyard has intimated his intention 
to resign the pastorate of the church at the Corn 
Exchange, St. Neots, Hunts, and is at liberty to 
supply Baptist churches needing a pastor. 

‘he Rev. T. Davey, of Caistor (formerly of 
Boston), has received a very cordial and unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of the Congregational 
Church at Guisborough, Yorkshire, and purposes 
to commence his labours there on Sunday next, 
February llth. Mr. Davey, who has laboured in 
the county of Lincoln for more than seven years, is 
much respected, and will carry with him the best 
wishes of a numerous circle of Christian friends for 
his future happiness and usefulness. 

LoN DoN Missionary Society.—The directors 
have invited their eloquent Chinese missionary, the 
Rev. Griffith John, to preach the annual sermon at 
Surrey Chapel in May, and he has accepted their 
invitation. The Rev. Dr. Raleigh has consented to 
preach the annual sermon to young men at West- 
minster Chapel; and Alfred Rooker, Esq., of Ply- 
mouth, has promised to preside at the annual meet- 
ing at Exeter Hall. 


Tue Late Rev. J. W. Brsr.— This esteemed 
young minister at Cheadle Hulme has recently 
yvassed away at the early age of twenty-five years. 

e caught cold at a congregational tea-meeting at 
Stockport, and while recruiting for a few days at 
the residence of one of the principal officers of the 
church, Alexander Boyd, Esq., he was seized with 
hemorrhage of the lungs, from which he never 
rallied. The deceased was the Rev. Robert Best, 
minister of Mawdsley-street Chapel, Bolton, and 
was trained for the Christian ministry in the Lanca- 
shire Independent College at Manchester. It is 
barely three months since he settled at Cheadle 
Hulme. Mr. Best (says the Bolton Hvening News) 
was a young minister of rare promise and great 
preaching power. During his college course, he had 
won the affections of a large circle of friends and 
aimirers, who now grieve over the premature ter- 
mination of his bright and beautiful life, and in- 
structive and stimulatin ministry. He was visited 
in his last hours by his late college professor, the 
High Sheriff of the county (Sir James Watts), and 
other attached friends. Mr. Best was a universal 
favourite with his fellow-students, and his speedy 
departure to higher service has cast the deep gloom 
over the district which formed the scene of his brief 
and earnest ministry. 


THe Lonpon CONGREGATIONAL Unton.—There 
was a conference at the Weigh House Chapel on 
Tuesday last week, to consider the desirability of 
establishing a 4 — Union for the metro- 
polis. The English Independent gives a sketch of 
the proceedings, from which we take the following. 
About two hours were spent in the afternoon in 
devotional exercises, and the com tively large 
assemblage of ministers, witha sprinklin, of deacons, 
was apparently moved by a hallowed fervour of 
spirit, and enjoyed that season of mutual com- 
munion with fraternal heartiness. Oneness of pur- 
pose and desire pervaded all minds. Calm strength- 
ening words concerning the necessity and advantage 
of prayer in this age of hurry, excitement, and 
sensation, were uttered by the president, the Kev. 
J. C. Harrison. After tea, the gentlemen again 
met in the chapel, and business comnfenced. Mr. 
Harrison, in a few quiet sentences, explained the 
design and origin of the conference, deprecating the 
idea that the conveners of it should be considered 
as arrogating to themselves 1 special right to 
legislate for their brethren. paper was then 
read, laying down the general and obvious reasons 
why a metropolitan union should forthwith be esta- 
blished. The evils of the present isolation of 
churches and ministers were explained, and the 
advantages of the proposed fellowship briefly indi- 
cated. A resolution affirming the necessity for the 
new organisation was laid before the meeting for 
discussion by gentlemen favourable to the scheme. 
The desirability was fully and abundantly admitted. 
From the north, south, east, and west came the 
same cry for unity. The difficulties suggested 
turned chielly on the area to be comprised within 
the limits of the proposed union, the exact work 
to be accomplishel by it, and the danger of inter- 
fering with the Home Mission work of suburban 
churches already connected with county associations 
in Essex, Hertfordshire, Surrey, and Kent. The 
questions thus raised could hardly be answered, 
because the promoters had, with wise modesty, pre- 


ferred leaving the meeting to suggest the details of | 


the scheme. The area and work of the union will 


sentative men of the churches could be held simply 
for spiritual intercourse, that would be an iwmense 
advantage, and worthy any effort to attain. But 
the general desire appeared to be that some definite 
service should be undertaken—e.g., to afford gui- 
dance and help in the erection of new places of 
worship; the recognition of ministers coming into 
London ; the overtaking of the sad and lamentable 
spiritual a of the people by combined evan- 
gelistic efforts; the economical use of the power im 
wealthy suburban churches for the benefit of neg@ 
lected districts of London, and the villages in nel 

— counties. One of the speakers foreshadowed 
a possible union of various county associations round 
one great centre, from which they should receive 
„ and all necessary help. The debate, if 
such it can be designated, was open, free, and 
brotherly. When the resolution was put, it was 
carried, not unanimously, but without an open 
dissentient, some persons, doubtless, being unwilling 
to commit themselves until more definite plans are 


prepared. A committee to do this was appointed. 
Correspondence. 
— 
DENOMINATIONAL EDUCATION—WHAT IT 
MEANS. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Sir,—There are many reasons for declining to sup- 
port a scheme of denominational education, but I think 
that there must be many persons who are ignorant of 
what is or may be taught, with the direct or indirect sanc- 
tion of the State, under this title. Allow me therefore 
to call your attention to the contents of some publica- 
tions, issued under the authority of the Roman Catholic 
Church, for children. This subject is treated in a 
pamphlet“ just issued by Mr. Fitzgibbon, Master in tho 
Irish Chancery Court, who is familiarly known as Master 
Fitzgibbon. The pamphlet is written to excite Protes- 
tant prejudice against the demands of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in Ireland, and partakes somewhat 
offensively of the bitter Tory Episcopalian spirit which 
so unhppily prevails in Ireland. Tho writer smarts 
from the effect of the Irish Disestablishment Act, and 
it seems to me to bo evident that revenge as well as 
patriotism has had something to do with the concep- 
tion and composition of his pamphlet. But this does 
not destroy the value of the facts which he exhibits 
and the extracts he makes, for the authenticity of which 
1 am quite ready to vouch, 

The Irish Roman Catholic Church has made tho 
following demand of the Imperial Government :— 

We demand, first, for all schools which are exclu- 
sively Catholic, the removal of all obstructions upon 
religious instruction, so that the fulness of distinctivo 
religious teaching may enter into the course of dail 
secular education, with full liberty for the use of Catholic 
books and religious emblems, and for the performance 
of religious exercises, and that the right be recognised of 
the lawful pastors of the children, in such schools, to 
have access to them, and to removo all objectionable 
books, if any, in such schools, the teachers, the books, 
and the inspectors should all be Catholics. Fourthly, 
—That the existing model schools should be abolished. 
Fifthly,—That Catholic training schools, male and 
female, should be established, in which teachers should 
be educated morally and religiously, as well as intellec- 
tually, and in accordance with Jrish traditions and 
feelings for the holy office of teaching the Catholic 
children in Ireland. 

Now what does this mean, and what is it likely to 
involve? Of course, if the demand be absolutely just 
and right, we have no business to concern ourselves with 
the consequences which may follow from our conceding 
it, but we, who hold that it is not absolutely just or 
right, may also, I think, look at what would be the 
result of such a concession. We are asked that the 
State shall provide elementary schools in Ireland in 
which places of religious teaching, with free use of 
Catholic books, religious emblems, and so forth, shall 
be allowed. Very well, what are these books and em- 
blems! What is this teaching? 

Some books published in Paternoster-row will give a 
little information upon this point. Amongst them isa 
new series of books for children, price a penny each, 
written by Father Furness, and published permissu 
superiorum. The following notice appears on tho 
covers, ‘‘ Parents are recommended to read these books 
to their children Tho subjects in these books aro 
arranged according to the order followed in Missions 
and Retreats. These books are recommended for 
reading in Sunday-schools.“ One of them is called the 
„Sight of Hell,” an extract from which Mr, Lecky gavo 
in his ‘‘ History of European Morals,” classing it amongst 
the “infamous publications“ that are circulated by 
the Catholic priests amongst the poor. I give you the 
following description of the Floor of Hell, the Boiling 
Kettle of Hell, and the Red Hot Oven of Hell from this 
publication : 

Sce on the middle of that red-hot floor stands a girl; 
she looks about sixteen years old. Her feet aro bare, 
She has neither shocs nor stockings. Listen ! 
she speaks. She says—I have been standing on this 
red hot floor for years. Day and night, my only stand- 
ing place has been this red-hot floor. . . . Look at 
my burnt and bleeding feet. Let ane off this red-hot 
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* Roman Catholie Priests and National Schools, By 
GERALD FiTZ¢1BBON, Eq. (Dublin: Hodges, London : 
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! How terrible to be shut up in 
ever and ever, and never to come 
Such was the end of the rich man. 


course, the well-known doctrines of the Roman 
Church are taught in these tracts, as in other 
publications, with great plainness and fulness. We 
should expect this; but you will have seen that some- 
thing more also is taught. You may learn from these 
or from Master Fitsgibbon's pamphict, what 


Let me, however, before I conclude, express my own 
satisfaction with the wonderfully new viows of Master 
Fitzgibbon concerning the immorality of English and 
Irish Protestants being compelled to pay for teaching 
of this kind, as they may do if the denominational 
system be extended to Ireland. There was no immo- 
rality or injustice in compelling everybody to support 
the Protestant Episcopalian State-Church—oh, no !— 
but to dream of Protestant Episcopalians having the 
tables turned upon them! So, Master Fitzgibbon asks, 
„Rich men of England, Scotland, and Ireland, who out 
of your riches replenish the treasury of this realm, are 
you prepared to draw upon that treasury for the sup. 
port of State schools!” and so on. Over and over 
again, in every shape and form—even to Protestant 


Dissenters, are such appesls made, The wickedness 
and injustice of the denominational system seem to 
this disestablished .Churchman something monstrous ; 
and every man who is yet alive is besought to speak 
out now, to “get upon his feet,” and “ to strike in de- 
fence of his liberty, his property, and his life!“ 

Bir, I don't ask your readers to do all this, but I ask 
our very Protestant Evangelicals to consider what they 
are doing in sanctioning and extending the denomina- 


A PROTESTANT DISSENTER. 
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WHAT SHALL WE GET FOR OUR SCHOOL 
FEES ! 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, —The Manchester meeting has been dealing with 


case against this disposal of money taken from all for 
the support of the schools of two bitterly antagonistic 
putting olearly in figures the non-educational 

by the Church of England schools which, 
year ending August 31, 1869, received money 
the English Government, under pretence of educa- 
ting the children of the English people. 

The report of the Committee of Council on Education 
for 1869—1870, gives these astounding figures :— 
Schools connected with the National Society 

or Church of England, visited on account of 

annual grants . Nea 


‘ : 6,103 
Children present at examination :— 


Under 6 years of age ‘ . 280,615 
Over 6 yearsofage , 789,807 
1,020,422 
Of these there were present for examination in — 
20,244 


children of the working classes, from six to twelve, then 
needing instruction—from three to twelve there were of 
the children of the same classes, in England and Wales, 
$,936,513—(of school age), and out of the one million 
actually prosent at the examinations, the number that 
in Church of England schools fulfilled all the require- 
ments of Standard VI. was under 15,000, or, to be 
exact, 14,810. 

Now, what were these requirements of Standard VI.! 
Let us quote the very words of the Blue Book,” Stan- 
dard VI. :— 

In Reading.—A short ordinary paragraph in a news. 
paper or other modern narrative. 

In Writing.—Another short ordinary paragraph in a 
newspaper or other modern narrative, slowly dictated 
once, by a few words at a time. 

In Arithmetic.—A sum in practice or bills of parcels. 

Now, this miserable beginning of an education (what 
does a Swiss child not know at twelve ?) is all that the 
sixth standard requires, and all that the 6,103 Church 
of England State-aided schools could make less than 
15,000 children know. And, after all our talk about the 
necessity of educating every child, these are the schools 
which we are to pay rates to keep in existence ; these 
are the schools into which our school boards are to send 
the children of the people! For this no-knowledge we 
are to rate ourselves, and on the strength of such results 
we are to pride ourselves that we are educating the 
coming English nation. We refuse to pay for propaga- 
ting what half the nation holds to be false beliefs. Our 
consciences forbid us to do that. But, besides this, we 
refuse to be further drained by the rate-collector, when 
all that our payments will secure will be this pretence 
of education in these sham schools. 

Yours faithfully, 
W. C. BENNEPT. 

Greenwich, Jan. 31, 1872. 


CASES OF CONSCIENCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sin,—I hardly expected so experienced a contro- 
versialist as yourself to fall so easily into a very obvious 
trap. If you refer to my letter, you will see that I 
guarded myself against your suggestion by claiming the 
right—which you Noncoaformists exercise—of judging 
for myself what I would consider a case of conscience, 
and when. I choose to draw the line at your present 
programme, which I see on examination is more offen- 
sive than it seemed at first. 

But your note commits you to the acknowledg- 
ment that we Churchmen have accepted a compromise 
which is distasteful to us, so distasteful that you urge 
me at once to refuse consent to it. We did this for 
the sake of peace and of education. You seem also to 
cut the ground from beneath yeur own feet when you 
acknowledge that under the present régime religion is 
an “extra” subject. If so, where is the Church en- 
dowment which you complain of! The fee you pay, 

or refuse to pay, is asked not for extra subjects, but 
ſor the regular course, the cost of which it does not 
cover. Your alleged grievance is microscopic. Your 
real grievance—the existence and activity of the Church 
—is, I am happy to say, visible to the naked eye. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GILBERT VENABLES. 
[Mr. Venables said in his letter last week, We have 


a conscientious objection to pay rates in support of a 
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system which will tend to bring religion into disfavour 
and contempt by associating it with extra class work.” 
We reminded Mr. Venables that this is done by the 
present Act, and therefore he should not pay his rates. 
We don't say that the Act should be distasteful to 
Churchmen, but Mr. Venables himself implies it in the 
words we have quoted. The fact is, we imagine, Mr. 
Venables, when he wrote, forgot all about the provi- 
sions of the present Act, and does not even now seem 
to be aware of the ground of Nonconformist objections 
to it.— ED. Noncon. | 


ELECTORAL POLICY OF NONCONFORMISTS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sin, —I question whether every Nonconformist in the 
country could pledge himself to abide by the resolu- 
tion adopted at the Manchestor Conference to refuse 
support to any candidate at future elections who would 
not pledge himself to oppose the present system of 
education under the Act of 1870. Every case must, I 
think, be decided on its own merits, and the same pledge, 
however efficient in one case, may not be desirable in 
another. This education test will, no doubt, be of great 
service in many boroughs, but it will be useless, I 
suspect, in county elections. 

Out of the total number of Liberal county members, 
how many are there who can, to any extent, be classed 
beyond the grade of ‘‘ moderate,” that is, Whig; and 
what moderate, or Whig Liberal is really in favour of 
religious equality? In the great majority of county 
constituencies, what chance is there for what is under- 
stood by the term an advanced, or in more appro- 
priate language, sincere and genuine Liberal candidate 
—that is, one who would pledge himself to the prin- 
ciple of religious equality? I believe we have yet to 
learn the full extent of the reactionary influence 
exerted everywhere by the Established clergy. 

In the county in which I dwell (a southern one), to 
propose the Manchester Conference test to a Parlia- 
mentary candidate would be simply ridiculous. Any 
Nonconformist offering it would meet with contemptuous 
indifference. Besides, I question whether the number 
of Dissenters in the county is sufficiently great as to 
make it worth a candidate's while to conciliate them. 
It is a county that for upwards of thirty years has been 
in the firm grasp of the Tories; and although at the 
last general election we did strike a blow, though not 
effectual, for freedom, our prospects for the future are 
not at present encouraging. At any rate, if, with the 
blessing of God, we can get in one or two moderate 
Liberals, we shall indeed have done great things, and 
have reason to be thankful. We can have no hope of 
returning such an advanced candidate as would take 
the education pledge, but shall truly rejoice if we 
succeed in electing Liberals of the most moderate typo. 
And this can only be done by the aid of the ballot. 
Indeed, under the present system, I doubt whether our 
Liberal leaders would advise a contest. 

In all this I do not mean to insinuate for a moment 
that the Nonconformists of this county are not true to 
their distinctive principles. On the contrary, I believe 
they do to a man concur in all that has recently been 
said and done by their brethren at Manchester; but 
they feel it would be their first duty to their fellow- 
Liberals and to the country at large to band together 
as one wan and use the most strenuous efforts to deliver 
the county out of the hands of the Tories. To do more 
than that—to attempt to impose a test sure to be re- 
jected, and then to withdraw themselves—the Dissenters 
of my county, I am persuaded, would feel to be most 
ill-advised, unpatriotic, and therefore criminal. As I 
have already said, every case must be judged by its 
own merits; the course you can advantageously adopt 
in one may be most unadvisable and short-sighted in 
another. 

Yours faithfully, 


| G. E. 
Feb. 1, 1872. 


UNITARIANS AND THE JNQUIRER 
NEWSPAPER. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Sir,—I fear that the readers of your paper of the 
ZIst ult., containing the interesting account of the Man- 
chester Conference, will gain from it rather a mistaken 
estimate of the opinions held by Unitarians on the 
Church and State question. They will learn from it 
that the Inquirer newspaper, which you properly de 
scribe as Unitarian, is opposed to the object of the 
Manchester Conference ; but they will not learn from it 
that nine Unitarian delegates there present spoke 
earnestly in favour of its objects. These were, Mr. 
Jas. Heywood, Mr. Jos. Chamberlain, Mr. Geo. Hope, 
the Rev. IH. Crosskey, the Rov. S. A. Steinthal, tho 
Rev. W. Binns, the Rev. J. C. Street, the Rev. Jobn 
Orr, and the Rev. John Gordon. These names may be 
considered as an ample set-off against the opinion of the 
Inquirer, Your unvarying fairness when speaking of 
the Unitarians leads me to ask leave to correct the 
erroneous impression which your leaders are likely to 
have gained from your paper. 

Yours, &c., 
SAMUEL SHARPE, 

32, Highbury-place, London, Feb. 2, 1872. 

[We have more than once before received letters of a 
similar import to the above, and our correspondents 
will have understood our reserve in publishing such 
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in our columns. But we feel it would be 
straining delicacy too far to withhold Mr. Sharpe's 
letter.—Ep. Nonconformisi. } 


THE UNIVERSITIES AND DIVINITY DEGREES. 
To the Editor of the Nenconformist. 


Sin, — Permit me to correct a ridiculous mistake in 
your report of a fow words I said at the Manchester 
Conference. I am made to affirm that at Oxford and 
Cambridge no one can obtain the “ degree of Bachelor 
of Arts” without having first preached a sermon in 
„the University Chapel.” We are all concerned that 
the mass of our middle-class youths should graduate at 

ne of the Universities ; but I fear very few, Estab- 
ished or otherwise, would care to approach seats of 
* earning which guarded their lowest degree by such a 
rampant, unchained lion as a univorsity sermon. 

It is true I did say something about a sermon in the 
University Church (college chapels I know well enough, 
but never met with a University Chapel”) as part of 
the exercises required for Divinity Degrees, but on 
reference to the Freshmun’s Dible I find that in the 
regulations it is not specified where, if anywhere, the 
English Sermon is to be delivered. 

It will of course be open to the Universities in the 
future to refrain from giving degrees in divinity at all ; 
but if the requirements be mere proficiency in Biblical 
learning and the history of dogma, the most morbidly 
sensitive consciences will, one may hope, be untroubled. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 


CHARLES E. B. RBED. 
Warminster, Feb. 5. 


NO DISSENTER NEED APPLY.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Deak Sin, — During the last few days a female, about 
thirty-four years of age, of most exemplary character, 
applying for a situation as a housemaid, has been 
twice refused, solely because she wasa Dissenter. The 
lady in one case declared that she would not on any 
ground have a Dissenter even step into her house. In 
the second instance, the lady had agreed to receive 
her, and had appointed the day when she should enter 
her establishment. In both cases the female informed 
these ladies that she had been in the families of Episco 
palians, one of whom was a clergyman, in whose service 
she remained upwards of three years, giving, as I 
myself can affirm, the highest satisfaction. Having 
known her, and being acquainted with the situations 
which she has filled the last fifteen or sixteen years, J 
can speak with confidence as to the excellence of her 
character, and the fidelity with which she has conducted 
herself in her various situations. But religious bigotry 
and party feeling are blind to moral worth. 

4 I am, yours truly, 
W. GRIFFITH. 

Gerard-street, Derby, Jan. 30, 1872. 


A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Dan Sin, —In your notice of the meeting of the 
Orphan Working School, you state that Mr. J. Finch, 
the secretary,” read the report. It should have been, 
the assistant-secretary. I am glad to be able to inform 
your readers that I am still the secretary, and hope, 
D. V., still to continue so, as long as I can be useful to 
the charity. My absence from the meeting was 
occasioned by illness only. 

Yours truly, 
JOSEPH SOUL, Sec. 

73, Cheapside, Feb. 2, 1872. 
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UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who have 
passed the recent examinations :— 

FIRST LL.B. EXAMINATION, 1872. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 
JURISPRUDENCE AND ROMAN LAW. 

a Class.—Gibb, George Stegmann, Aberdeen Uni- 
versity. 

2 Clas. — Sykes, John Gaskell Walker, Univer- 
sity College rivate study— 


; Radford, George Heynes, 
Summers, William, Owens Coll ; Ball, William 
Edmund Bunting, private study—Birrell, Augustine, 


Trinity Hall, Cambridge—Egan, Pierce, M. A., 
study—Robertson, Francis Beverley, University Colle 
—oquel ; Gover, William Henry, private study—Hamil 
ton, James Winterbottom, rivate study—Shipman, 
John Greenwood, private study—equal. 

Third Class.— Hoskin, Charles William, private 
tuition ; Fulton, James Forrest, B.A., private tuition. 


SECOND LL.B. EXAMINATION, 1872. 
EXAMINATION FOR HONOURS. 
COMMON LAW AND EQUITY. 

First Class.—Rooke, Arthur William (scholarship), 
private study. 

Second Class.—Faulkner, John Joseph, private study. 

Third Class.—Jesson, Thomas, private study ; Han- 
hart, Nicholas, private study. 

For the Matriculation List we have not room in 
our present number. . 


rivate 


PorricaAL Rerrisurion.—Forty years ago a 
blooming young girl of sixteen married an old man 
of sixty for his money, expecting that he would 
soon die and leave her a Bes — young wife. Last 
week the lady died at the respectable age of fifty- 
six, leaving a husband, aged 100, and four children 
to mourn her loss. 


THE EDUCATION ACT. 


SCHOOL BOARDS. 


Lonpon School, Boarp Evsecrion.—Four o’clock 
on Thursday was the termination of the time allowed 
for the nomination of candidates for the vacant seat 
on the school board, caused by the resignation of 
the Rev. W. Rogers. As was anticipated, Mr. 
Sheriff Bennett was alone nominated, and is there- 
fore, elected virtually, though the official date of the 
election is Feb. 12. The sheriff has had the singular 
compliment paid to him of a volunteered adhesion 
to his committee of above 1,300 voters, including 
many of the best known names in the City. Mr. 
Bennett, we need hardly say, is an opponent of de- 
nominational education. 

LIVERPOOL.—ScHOOL BoaRD ConTEST. —VICTORY 
OF THE UNDENOMINATIONAL CANDIDATE, — The 
Liverpool School Board, one of the first established, 
was selected by a compromise, which resulted in 
gentlemen of various religious persuasions being 
chosen without the annoyance and expense of a 
contest. One of the original members of the board 
recently died, and the choice of a successor led on 
Thursday to a spirited contest, and caused almost as 
much excitement as a borough election. Originally, 
there were three candidates—Alderman Picton, a 
Nonconformist, and advocate for secular education ; 
Mr. Laurence Baily, a commercial gentleman and 
Churchman, favourable to the present policy of the 
school board ; and the Rev. Dr. Verner M. White, 
an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, who represented 
the Orangemen and Dissenters, who objected to the 
present policy of the School Board, as embracing 
the endowment of Roman Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant schools. Alderman Picton withdrew from 
the contest as soon as he saw it would lead to a re- 
newal of the old, bitter religious strifes, which once 
were the curse of Liverpool, and the contest then 
lay between the Moderate and the Ultra- Protestants. 

is peculiar state of matters split up the Conserva- 
tive party. The aspect of the town — ro- 
minded one of an election day; there were polling- 
booths in each of the sixteen wards, and the 58,000 
voters were not only deluged with voting-papers, 
but assailed all day long by troops of eager can- 
vassers, who scoured the town in hundreds of cabs, 
reckless of expense. In fact, it was stated on 
authority, that the cost of this contest will be 
greater than all the money spent in Liverpool on 
education during the last two years. The contest 
was continued throughout the day with great vigour, 
and at the close of the poll, Dr. White was returned 
by a large majority, the numbers being— 
For Dr. White ... ee 10 400 
„ẽ Mr. Baily 9,410 


Majority ... ——* 
Thus it will be seen that only 19,909 ratepayers out 
of a constituency of 58,051 voted on the occasion. 
In the four wards in which the Catholic population 
chiefly reside, the majority of Mr. Baily was over- 
whelming. 

SALFORD.—REFUSAL TO Pay A SCHOOL-RATE.— 
On Wednesday Mr. William Warburton, a member 
of the Salford School Board, was summoned before 
the justices at the borough police-court for — 
to pay the sum of 16s. od school-rate. It appear 
from the statement of Mr. Woodruffe, the overseer, 
that Mr. Warburton had paid 9/. 4s. 3d. into court, 
whereas the total claim was 10/. IS., the deficit 
being the amount claimed for school-rate. Mr. 
Warburton (who occupied a seat at the barristers’ 
table), upon the case being called upon, addressed 
the bench, stating that he could not conscientiously 
pay a rate used to support sectarian schools, to 
whatever denomination they might belong. He 
regarded the school-rate, as at present employed, as 
tenfold more unjust and iniquitous than the Church 
of drate. Not only were the rates in Salford 
used for the support of sectarian schools, but the 
majority of the persistently refused to allow 
A le board school to be established. The result 
was that all those inhabitants who belonged to de- 
nominations not having day-schools, and also that 
very large section of the people not connected with 
any denomination, were compelled to send their 
children to the schools of sects with which they 
conscientiously differed, and were also compelled to 
pay rates for the support of such schools—a gross 
and palpable violation of the spirit and design of 
the Elementary Education Act, which not only 
justified but demanded resistance. Mr. Warburton 
asked the bench to grant an adjournment, in order 
that he might have time to meet the case properly. 
Mr. Woodruffe objected to an adjournment upon 
the ground that the rate had been legally levied ; 
but the bench thought they might reasonably ad- 
journ the case for a week, and decided upon 
doing 80. 

Rerusat To SHow School Boarp Accounts.— 
Mr. J. W. Thomas, clerk to the School Board of 
Stoke-on-Trent, was summoned before Mr. Balguy, 
the stipendiary, at Fenton, on Friday, charged with 
refusing to allow Mr. Harvey Adams to inspect a 

recept and the cash and minute books of the board. 

r. Adams called upon Mr. Thomas at his residence, 
and requested the latter to produce the documents 
for inspection ; he, however, refused, stating that 
he had received instructions not to show them to 
-him. The magistrate said the law was very clear 
ion the point, and fined the defendant 10s. and costs. 
[We may here record that Mr, Adams’s barometer, 
which was lately seized under the distress warrant, 
was sold by auction, and purchased for Mr. Adams’s 
workpeople, who subscribed 10“. for the purpose. 


* 


— 


Su uentl the e returned the baro- Gi) 
— Mr. Aamo with a sympathetic address.] 
Hax Lxx.— The Hanley School on Wednes- 


day reaffirmed, by a majority of seven to two, the 
payment of fees to denominational schools. The 
majority consisted of four Churchmen, one Wesleyan, 
one Unitarian, and a Catholic priest. The Unitarian 
voted in the majority rather than jeopardise com- 
pulsory attendance. The minority was 
— — ndependent and a working men’s represen- 
ative. 

MACCLESFIELD.—At the meeting of the school 
board of this town on Wednesday, when the sixth ~ 
bye-law, which raises the fee question, came under 
discussion, Mr. Nicholson, on behalf of the Non- 
conformists, very pertinently and concisely expressed 
the opinions entertained by them with reference to 
the twenty-fifth section, and moved an amendment 
to the bye-law, complaining of the payment of fees 
to denominational schools as unjust, arguing that 
it would remove public money from public control, 
and, besides tending'to pauperise the people, would 
include the principle of concurrent endowment, 
This amendment, which asked the board to exclude 
the words from the bye-law that would authorise 
such payment, was seconded by Mr. Cox and 
supported by Mr. Brocklehurst, the two other Dis- 
senting members of the board. Very little discussion 
ensued, Mr. Nicholson intimating that he was yr 
pared to receive the decision of the board and to 
await the action of the public outside upon it. The 
bye-law was passed intact, the amendment being 
rejected by a majority of six to three. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


On Tuesday, a deputation from the Education 
Committee of the United Presbyterian Church waited 
upon the Lord-Advocate in Elinbu h to express 
their views in regard to the Scotch education ques- 
tion. The Rev. Dr. M’Ewen, Glasgow, read a 
memorial by the committee expressing an earnest 
hope that a measure on a liberal and comprehensive 
basis, in accordance with the principles laid down 
in his lordship’s recent speech at Stranraer, would, 
in the course of the approaching session, obtain the 
sanction of both Houses of Parliament. The Lord- 
Advocate, in his reply to the deputation, said,— 

The only change with respect to religion proposed by 
the bill of last session was this, t whereas the 
matter of religious teaching is at present left to the 
school m rs, consisting of a certain class of heritors 
and the parish ministers, it would, according to the 

rovisions of the bill, be vested in school boards - 

ly elected by the people themselves. It is left free 
tot to determine what shall be done with respect 
to the teaching of religion in the public schools, and I 
su we may assume that they will exercise that 
liberty through their school boards, as they have pre- 


viously done through the existing of the 
ublic schools, by having religious instruction given to 
e children of those who desire it during the short 


period at the commencement of each school day. My 
proposal of last year has assailed very violently in 
the interests of religion, because it contains no provi- 
sion for the teaching of religion compulsorily during 
such a short period as is at present given to it, On the 
other hand, my pro has been assailed as a viola- 
tion of political principle because it does not allow 
schoolmasters to be paid out of the public money to a 
certain extent for the teaching of religion. And, as it 
happens with others who are endeavouring to steer a 
middle course between two parties who are pretty vio- 
lently contending with each other, my fate has been to 
be buffeted by both, and to catch some of the blows 
which each has aimed at the other. Notwithstanding, 
I am on that account only the more grateful to you 
for your expressions of approbation and your 3 
ment to persevere generally in the course upon whic 

have entered with a view to the settlement of this ques- 
tion. It is matter of regret to us all that contentions 
about the most proper mode of so very short a 
period of the school day—contentions in the interest of 
religion, and in the interest of political principle—should 
have delayed a great — effort to overcome what 
is the greatest enemy of all religion and the greatest 
enemy of all political knowledge—viz., ignorance. In 
regari to the question of management, his lordship said, 
— Re prepay in the bill, the school manage- 
ment is to be wi e local board. Every local board 
will be supreme in the matter of school ment, 
It is not pro to subject them to any control what- 
ever. It will not be the function of the Scotch Educa- 
tion department to interfere with school management, 
appointment of teachers, subjects ot instruction, hours, 
fees, or anything else. The duties of the department 
will be confined to the administration of the grant, to 
make a code in connection with the administration of 
the grant, to revise that code from time to time as ex- 
perience may su „and to see that the rules which 


they prescribe with respoct to the administration of the 
= are observed. Tho real question is whether tho 
ocal boards, elected by the people themselves, desire 


upon the whole to be subjected to the over-ruling con- 
trol, in all or any matters of oo of a board in 
Edinburgh, to be appointed by Government. It was 
not proposed to subject the English boards to any such 
control from the general board in London ; but if the 
people of Scotland manifest a desire that the boards 
elected in the large towns and in the provinces should 
be subjected to the control of a Government board 
sitting in Edinburgh, —9 . their desire will be 
most respectfully considered ; and as the people always 
have their own way in the end in any matter, I think 
we may say they will have their way in this; but it is 
only right they should understand how the «question 
stands. 


— 0 
THE LIVERPOOL SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTION. 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 5 


The school board contest at Liverpool, which 
has resulted in the return of the undcnominational 


candidate, comes opportuncly to show us what 


rom the State, and 
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D —X—.— 
little reliance is to be placed upon the t 
alliance between the Conservatives and the Roman 
Catholics. Political combinations. based on no 
loftier motives than those of a shallow expediency 
or of mutual advantage have never 
much favour with our countrymen, 
and there is nothing in this last coalition $0, i 
us to place it in a different category. It might be 
said that English Conservatism an Roman Catho- 
licism have scarcely an idea in common, a from 
a disposition to accept the largest possible subsidies 
an amiable desire to dish the 
they should coalesce for a time 


had an 


of both parties been silently acquiesced in by their 
followers. What has taken place at Liv 5 this 


week furnishes a conclusive answer on this point. 
Of all the towns of the kingdom, Liverpool has 
—_ to be considered the stronghold of 
* * is, 1— one = which the 
Roman Catholics form a large portion o its popula- 
tion. Here, therefore, if anywhere, an . 
between these two sections of the comer? might 
be counted upon to carry everything before it. 
Such — — 1 were confidently cherished, but, 
as a of fact, the new and 4 
eee of political machinery has broken down the 
time an 


into use on a comp 
it was found to work pretty well in a municipal 
contest in one of the wards, but applied to the 
wider area of the whole borough its failure has been 
signal and complete. The truth is, the Conserva- 
tive leaders made too sure of the unswerving alle- 
of the rank-and-file of their They 
were so charmed with the prospect of holding the 
upper hand over the Nonconformists, that the 
possibility of any defection from their own ranks 
never seems to have occurred to them. They are 
now 3 awakened from their dream. The 
* ive working man, upon whom they 
have lavished such cataracts of praise, has not onl 
become restive, he has gone into open revolt, and, 
over to the enemy, eclared that, for 
his he i have 5 N if — os 
to pay a very heavy price for t e indulgence of his 
4 In vain — his late — assured 
him that it is best to make things pleasant all 
round—except for Dissenters—and that all will be 
right in the end. He may not be able to see as far 
into the future as his monitors, but on this question 
he has made up his mind, and with the character- 
istic immobility of his race he remains en as 
A rock. It is natural that the Conservative leaders 
should feel deeply chagrined at a turn of events 80 


totall ———— by them, but we cannot honest! 
condole with them upon their defeat. 1 


_ There are several features about the contest which 
is just over calculated to attract public attention. 
For the first time the ratepayers of Liverpool have 
been afforded an opportunity of giving expression 
to their real sontiments on the education problem. 
When their school board was originally constituted, 
it was in virtue of a compromise, ting which 
the inhabitants at large could not be consulted ; and 
even had there been a contest at that time, the cu- 
mulative vote would have permitted of such extra- 
ordinary combinations that the result might have 
been no fair reflex of the state of opinion in the 
town. Nothing of this sort can be said of the 
present election. It has notoriously been au open 
struggle, in which the old English method of count- 
ing votes and ascertaining majorities has been 

ered to, and of the character of the result none 
of us can entertain any sort of doubt. That political 
and ecclesiastical parties were a good deal split up 
only shows the more strongly how enuine has been 
the expression of the prevalent feelings of the hour. 


58,051 
the whole, voted at all 


opportunely. 
the prorogation last August, 


versy, 


were ae willin 
that t 


conformists were always 


what is to done when an 


Liverpool evinces a dispos 


mists and Orangemen. 


found fighting on the same si 


mischievous policy of the 

— a preciated. 
me 

alwa 


of the Imperial Legislature 


rence are demonstrating the 
that course. 
will lose no time in ret 


Parliament, but wit 


too late, that the 


is no lo 
the po 


and unless the Legislature has 


avert such a calamit 
duties of a Liberal an 


has been published. 


the subject of education. 
Sussex and Lord 


reiguin 


— and for some years the 
t 


nts. 


clergy, 
But, findi 
a in 


maintaining schools. 


founding schools for all, t 


At the outset, three candidates were nominated for 
the vacant seat at the board. One of them, how- 
ever, Mr. J. A. Pictan, a town councillor and a 


nomination, and he refused to stand. The Rev. 
Verner Moore White, LL.D., 


minister and an Orangeman, was for a short time 

candidate in the field, but at the eleventh 
. Laurence Richardson Baily, 4 Church- 
brought out 


the onl 
hour 


man and was 


a Conservative, 
‘“‘eoncurrent endowment * 


by the , in- | dul 
cad both Churchmen and Roman aten 

The value of a good electton cry has often been 
insisted upon, and in this instance some of the 
ratepayers must have been a little puzzled to dis- 


‘nonish between Baily and religious education,’ 
„% White and Bible education. 


mystified with respec 
known as the representative of denominational edu 
cation, carried out u 


endowment, while Dr. White was 


the control of the school board. 


tant, an 


opponent’s side. 


— zealous 


But apart from 
any rhetorical devices, designed probably to attract 
waverers on both sides, the issues of the contest 
were simple enough, and no elector can have been 


t to them. Mr. Baily was 
_ | Quarter Sessions to deny to Dissente 


n the principle of concurrent of 2s, the liberty to erect a cha 


ually recog- 
nised as in favour of unsectarian teac ning, and an 
advocate for the placing of subsidised schools under 
Dr. White him- 
self laid great stress upon being a good Protes- 
though we may deem this rather irre- 
levant, we cannot be surprised at the use made of 
it, seeing how clerical influence was arrayed on his 
We referred the other day to 
Bishop Goss's circular and sermon addressed to the 
faithful of his flock, and throughout the contest 
he clergy of the two Churches are said to hav 
ents for Mr. Baily. Such being | e 
he case, Dr. White’s majority of over a thousand is 
a noticeable triumph, though it is not less remark- 


worship of the Establishment on 
For sixty years this society, u 
National 


organ of proselytism. It was ex} 
Blomflel 
children of Dissenters might be 


the principles of Locke and 
Lord Nottingham and Lord 
Tory lords, one of whom fi 
„other 100 yoars Ago. 

Lords in 17 
that, although the Act of Lord 
the Act of Toleration, it was, i 


blishment. 


own worship, provided they are 
or Inde 


honoure 
In 1828 the Tor 


parents who have been cajo 


Parliament canno 
cussing the imperfect piece of workmanship 
left its hands less than a couple of — ago. 
lic opinion has 

made a rapid advance upon this question, and Par- 
liament, however reluctant to reopen the contro- 
carfhot afford to lag far behind. The recent 
Nonconformist Conference in this city will have 
opened the eyes of a good man 
vitality of questions that, for their own part, they 
to let sleep; but it is possible 
e contest this week in Liverpool may pro- 
duce a feeling of greater consternation. The Non- 
understood to cherish 
theoretical opinions of an „impossible kind, but 
old a town like 

ition to make common 
cause with them? We do not need to be told 
essential divergence of view between None 
It is enough for Parliament 
to know that as regards its wonderful scheme of 
concurrent endowment the two bodies, without any 
attempt to unite their forces, will inevitably be 
de. In the original 
school board elections throughout the country, the 
ucation Act was not 
The public have since 


with its practical operations, and 


ess of p 


My father, in 1808, with many 
Brougham being among the 
Joseph Lancaster being their chief teacher, and the 
King, George III., their illustrious 
established a society for founding schools where the 
Holy Scriptures should be daily 
and benevolent friend, William Allen, 
these schools ‘Schools for All.” Such they were in 
children of Jews and 

o children of Roman Catholics were sent to them 
without scruple or objection on the part of their 


that the catechism of the Church 
other that the children should be bound to attend the 


iety, has been aided b 
squires, and by the well-endowed c 
It has been, during more than half a century, a powerful 
jlained to me by Bishop 
that although the 
admitted to the schools 
e considered as an in- 
ed as a right. 


and Archbishop Howley 


of the society, that could only h 

nee, and could not be conced 
ow what I seek of the Governmont is not 
Sidney, but those of 


two great 


admirable * pronouncod i 
proved with singular force and 

Nottingham was called 

n fact, a Bill of Rights, 
ion of an Esta- 
the law or the 
rs who pay a feo 
1 and perform their 


and gave Protestant Dissenters the posit 
In fact, there is no power in 
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able than the fact that out of a constituency of 
rsons, only 19,909, or about one-third of 


We have said that this election has occurred 
t well avoid dis- 
which 


pu 


the more they see of it the less they like it. 
insisted that it was unw 


If the Government are wise, 


their steps. 


doing, they will rr strengthen their position in 
the country at large. 

refuse to do this, they will probably discover when 
arty disintegration 
has proceeded too far to permit of their escaping 
from some of its more ominous consequences. 
r room for doubting in what direction 

ar current is setting. The example of 
Liverpool is certain to be followed by other towns, 
the courage to settle 
the question out of hand, the ombers of religious 
strife will be rekindled throughout the land. To 
is surely one of the first | , 

progressive Government. — 


ESTION. 
The following additional letter from Earl Russell 


LORD RUSSELL ost THE EDUCATION 


Cannes, Feb. 1, 1872. 
My dear Sir,—I am obliged to write to you again on 


friends—the Duke of 
number, 


The clergy were in those days, even the Liberal 
nerally opposed to the education of the poor. 
the cause of education made progress, they 
811 to set up a society for founding and 


Being, however, wry averse to the principle of 
ey laid down two rules--one 
should be taught, the 


Sundays. 


nder the name of the 
the rich peers and 
ergy of the Church. 


Mansfield, 
ourished 200 


Lord Mansfield, 
n the House of 


resbyterians, 


ndents. These last are to be especially 
as the founders of religious libert 
House of Commons o 
so far imbibed these principles that the 
approved the repeal of the Corporation and T 
Unfortunately, in the excellent Act of 1870 
slipped in by w ich an exclusive rate was sanc 
worse than the former church-rate. , 
I say far worse, because it was abundantly proved by 
Lord Campbell that a church-rate could only be imposed 
locally by a majority of ratepayers, and satisfactory 
statistics were brought forward by Sir George Grey 
© | showing that in the most flagrant case no church-rate 


xisted. 
But, as matters stand at resent, half a dozen ped 
fod can inflict 


by the Church 


y members to the 


onfor- 


orthy of the dignity 
to throw back the 
religious question as a bone of contention amongst | | 


the local constituencies, and events of daily occur- 
serious impolicy of 


If they 


1 


read. Our excellent 
afterwards called 


est Acts. 


tioned, for 


Since 


of the 


We 


they 
By 80 


4 


to admit 


aud tho 
in his 


clearness 


its godfathers and 
Order of Confirmation declares that the bishop, or some 


other minister appointed by bim, shall read the prefaco 
following :— 


cation Leacus.—In the new monthly 
National Education League, it is o 
regard to the new pro 
executive committee, that it is 
advice offered by the committee will be accepted 
almost unanimously by the members. Up to the 
time of going to press we have received the resigna- 
tion of two members only, while a considerable 
addition, including the new subscribers of 100/. cach, 
has been made to the list.” 


walking exercise with beneficial effect. On 
morning Hi 
since his illness, 1 
attend public worship at Sandringham Church. The 


Baptists, 


in England. , 
England had 


majority 


a section 


a rate upon their neighbours, three-fourths of whom 
may differ from the Church on the thorny and obscure 
question of infant baptism. 


Iam sorry to perceive that the executive committee 


of the Birmingham League have adopted the fallacious 
and inadequate plan of secular instruction. 
repeat my consistent adherence to the rules of the 
British and F ——— School Society. 


I can only 


But I nevertheless wish that the Birmingham League 


may be successful in modifying the 25th section of the 
Act of 1870. To force tist 
for the enforcement of the Churc 
just and woe 
I have n muc 
man for saying that those who arrived ‘at years of dis- 
cretion might decide for themselves whether they might 
join the Church or an 
Catholic communion. 
in these sneers has never read the preface to the rite of 
confirmation! The Church of England, with its usual 
wisdom, while it approves the entrance of a child of a 
fortnight old into 


surdity of supposing that a baby W 
understand can be bound irrevocably to the fait 


ents to pay a rato 
Catechism is an un- 


innovation. 
blamed by a Bedfordshire clergy- 


other Protestant or Roman 
urely the reader who indulges 


o Christian Church, sees the ab- 
cannot speak or 
which 
mothers profess in its behalf. The 


“To the end that confirmation may be ministered to 


the more edifying of such as sha‘l receive it, the Church 
hath thought good to order that who hereafter shall be 
confirmed, let such as can say the Creed, the Lord's 
Prayer, and the Ten Commandments, and can also 
answer to such other — as 

Catechism are contained, whi 

to be observed, to the end that children being now 
come to the years of discretion and — learnt what 
their godfathers and godmothers promise 

baptism, they may themselves, with their own know- 


in the Short 
ch order is very convenient 


for them in 


6 and consent, openly before the Church ratify and 


confirm the same, &c 


Of course the child who has for years said the Lord's 


Prayer at its mother’s knee, who has gone regularly 
with its parents to the parish church, and has learnt to 
say the Creed and the Ten Commandments, is easily 
induced to attend and renew its 
the Church. Still it isto be no iced that the Church 
asks the children, now come to years of discretion, for 
their own assent; and I have known a clergyman 
severely reprehended for indiscretion by his bishop for 
ere | bringing a i 

the rite of confirmation. 


romises openly before 


oy of fourteen, of very quick intellect, for 


I have but one thing further to remark. The Duke of 


Newcastle's elaborate report was not rejected, but ac- 


retain and conciliate so valuable and distinguished a col- 


10. Tho bishops and clergy, and the congregations 


committed to their charge, must bo worth their weight 
in gold in the eyes of our 
count as nothi 


resent rulers to make them 

the hostility of Mr. Mia'l. 
I remain, very truly yours, 

Alfred Bourne, Esq. 

P.8.—I wish this letter to be published. 


Tus New PROGRAMME OF THE NATIONAL Epv- 
aper of the 
fiicially stated in 
e lately adopted by the 
lieved that the 


RUSSELL. 


— u—-— —— — 


Court, Official, and Personal Rebos. 


e and 
unday 
His Royal Highness, for the first time 
felt himself sufficient! 


The Prince of Wales continues his carri 


rince, with the Princess of Wales and other members 
of the royal family, were present to the end of 
morning prayer, leaving before the commencement 
The church was very full, the addi- 


from — themselves in 


the little parish church at Sandringham during the 
late period of anxiety and excitement. 
On Sunday morning the Queen and Prince Leo- 


pold attended Divine service at Whippingham 
Church. The Rev. George Prothero officiatec and 
administered the sacrament of the Holy Commu- 
nion. 
The Morning Post states on authority that the 
Prince and Princess of Wales will accompany the 
Queen to St. Paul's Cathedral on the Day of Thanks- 
giving, if the state of the prince’s health permits of 
the fatigue. In any case the Princess of ales will 
accompany Her Majesty. Should the arrangements 
at present made be carried out, Her Majesty will 
roceed in semi-state as to the opening of Blackfriars- 
ridge and the Holborn Viaduct. On that occasion 
the Queen rode in one of the dress carriages drawn 
by six horses. The preparations at St. Paul's are 
being rapidly pushed forward. The special arrange- 
ments for seating in every other part of the — . 
Aral, except the choir, will be made by the Depart- 
ment of Works, and at the public cost. As tothe 
route of the State pageant, it is now understood, on 
reliable authority, that it will be by way of the 


by way of the Strand, Fleet-street, and Ludgate- 
hill on going to the Cathedral, and by the Victoria 
Embankment, from Blackfriars on its return. 


The — pers are authorised to state that on 
the visit of Her Majesty to St. Pauls on the 27th 
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inst., seats will be provided as far as can be at 
present ascertained, for between 7,000 and 8, 000 
ns. Of these the greater number will be appor- 
ioned to peers, peeresses, members of Parliament, 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s and clergy, the 
City of London, the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the High-Sheriffs of counties, the mayors of the 
United Kingdom, the representatives of the Army, 
the Navy, the Bar, the Civil Service, and other 
bodies and persons selected to represent the nation. 
Full information will be published in due time as to 
the distribution of these seats. The applications 
already received by the Lord Chamberlain exceed 
by hundreds the limited number of seats which can 
possibly remain at his disposal. 

It is stated that the nomination of Mr. Brand to 
the Speakership will be moved by Sir Roundell 
Palmer and seconded by Mr. Locke King. 

The Megera Commissioners have signed their 

but the terms of it will not be made public 
until submitted to Her Majesty. 

The Kerry Mail contains the announcement 
that Mr. Butt is about to be appointed to a colonial 


judgeship. ) 

—— report Mr. Lowe will be able to remit 
the extra twopence on the income-tax imposed last 
April, and a reduction to the extent of upwards of 
a million may be expected on the army and navy 
estimates 


The Parliamentary banquets which usually pre- 
cede the opening of the session were given on 
night by the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Secretary to the leading supporters of the 
Government in both Houses, and by the Duke of 
Richmond and Mr. Disraeli as the respective chiefs 
of the Opposition. 


Epitome of Hetvs, 


A new Freemasons’ Hall, costing between 7,000/. 
and 8,000/., has been opened by the Bristol Free- 


masons. 
Although the day of the University boat-race is 
not positively fixed, it will probably come off on 
Saturday, March 23, at one o'clock. 

The ship Manitobah was lost off Penzance on 
Thursday, and unfortunately the captain's wife, 
two chi and a seaman were drowned. 

The Society of Friends has selected the ground 
for the erection of a memorial stone to George Fox, 
which will be placed opposite to the field gate at 
Dra and near the house where he was born. 

ear 


at Manchester as com with the year 1870, and 
of 2,000 as com with the average of the six 

The Britannia (transatlantic steamer of the Anchor 
line) has just a terrible voyage across. During 
some days the ers exhibited the wildest 
terror, and i the ship was goi 


imagining down, 
resisted all efforts to keep them below. Hap ily 
the port of Halifax was at length safely reached on 
the 16th ult. 

The negotiations for the preservation of the 
thirty acres of land bordering upon Victoria Park 
are proceeding in a satisfactory manner, and the 
necessary agreement will shortly be ready for sig- 
nature. 


A large meeting, under the presidency of Lady 
Amberley, was held at Bristol on Friday, in favour 
of women’s suffrage. Viscount Amberley, Miss 
Sturge, the Rev. J. W. Caldicott, Miss Lilias Ash- 
worth, and others, spoke at some length. A petition 
on the subject to both Houses of Parliament was 
adopted. 


A man hamed Melvin has been fired at in Dubli 
and from the attendant circumstances it is 
that Fenianism was at the bottom of the N 
Two men are in custody. 1644-4 
in a dangerous condition, is depositions have 
been taken. 

There has been a crowded meeting at Worcester 
in support of Mr. Richard’s arbitration motion. 

The negotiation for tion between the 
North British and Caledonian Railways is finally 
broken off. The same result has attended the 
— between the directors of the Great 

eastern, Bristol and Exeter, and South-Western 
and South Devon Railways. 

Ata 1 the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, on Friday, resolutions were passed protest- 
1 — the proposed railway amalgamation, 

ample security were given in the matter of 
traffic rates. It was decided to press these views 
— the Government, and to petition against the 


Smith’s Prize, at Cambridge University, has been 
awarded to Mr. R. R. Webb, the Senior Wrangler. 
Mr. Horace Lamb, of South Stockport, Second 
Wrangler, was second for the prize. 

News has reached 4 the loss of two of 
the finest iron ships which ever sailed from that 
port, viz., the — 7 me 5 1 * Prince, 

onging to the Live ritis ipowners’ 
— 2 The 1 dismasted — aban- 
doned on January l4th, latitude 23 deg north, 
longitude 131 deg. east. The Black Prince went 
ashore on Saturday night on the Bass Rock. No 
lives were lost by either disaster. 

The Attorney-General has not even yet concluded 
his speech—the longest on record—on the Tichborne 
case. When the court rises to-morrow afternoon 
its sittings will be suspended until Monday next, 


and by Tuesday evening Sir John Coleridge’s speech | 


is expected to 

A demonstration to protest — 1 the Dilke 
riet at Bolton, and the conduct of the magistrates 
on that occasion, was held in Trafalgar-square, 
London, on Monday night, There were from 12,000 
to 14,000 persons present, and Mr. Odger presided. 
Resolutions were passed in favour of freedom of 
ublic discussion, condemning the action of the 


lton magistrates, and ing the Home Secre 
to remove them from office. Sir Charles Dilke wo 
also thanked for his ‘‘ manly h. The square 
was illuminated by the lime light. Various pro- 
cessions attended, with bands 4 ying the Marseil- 
laise, and red flags topped wi e Phrygian Cap. 
On the whole the demonstration passed off quietly. 


Postscript, 
— 
Wednesday, Feb. 7, 1872. 


OPENING OF PARLIAMENT. 


The Imperial Parliament was formally opened 
yesterday by Royal Commission. The event was 
diminished in interest by the absence of Her 
Majesty. There was but little excitement in the 
vicinity of Westminster. In the House of Lords, 
the Peers appointed to represent Her Majesty took 
their seats on a bench in front of the Throne shortly 
before two o’clock. The members of the House of 
Commons having appeared at the bar, with the 
Speaker (the Right Hon. J. E. Denison), at their 
head, the Lord Chancellor (Lord Hatherley) read 
the following 


ROYAL MESSAGE :— 
Mr LORDS AND GENTLEMEN,— 


I avail myself of the opportunity afforded by your 
reassembling for the disc of your momentous 
duties to renew the expression of my thankfulness to 
the Almighty for the deliverance of my dear son the 
Prince of Wales froin the most imminent danger, and 
of my lively recollection of the profound and universal 
sympathy shown by my loyal people during the period 
of anxiety and trial. 

I propose that on Tuesday, the 27th inst., conform- 
ably to the good and becoming usage of former days, 
the blessing thus received shall be acknowl on 
behalf of the natien by a thanksgiving in the Metro- 
politan Cathedral. At this celebration it is my desire 
and hope to be present. 

Direetions have been given to provide the necessary 
accommodation for the members of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

The assurances of friendship which I receive from 
foreign Powers continue to be in all respects satisfactory, 
I need hardly assure you that my endeavours will at all 
times be steadily directed to the maintenance of these 
friendly relations, 

The slave-trade, and practices scarcely to be distin- 
guished from 82 still pursued in more than 
one quarter of the world, continue to attract the atten- 
tion of my Government. In the South Sea Islands, the 
name of the British Empire is even now dishonoured by 
the connection of some of my subjects with these 
nefarious ; and in one of them the murder of 
an exemplary prelate has cast fresh light upon some of 
their baleful consequences. A bill will be presented to 
you for the purpose of facilitating the trial of offences 
of this class in Australasia; endeavours will be 
—— to increase, in other forms, the means of counter- 
action. 

Various communications have passed between my 
Government and the Government of France on the 
subject of the Commercial Treaty concluded in 1860. 
From a divergence in the views respectively entertained 
in relation to the value of protective laws, this corre- 
spondence has not brought about any ment to 
modify that important Convention. On both sides, 
however, there has been uniformly declared an earnest 
desire that nothing shall occur to impair the cordiality 
which has long prevailed between the two nations. 

Papers relating to these subjects will be laid before 


ppointed t to the Treaty of 
n, for the of amicably settling cer- 
tain known as the Alabama” have held 
their first meeting at Geneva. 

Cases have been laid before the arbitrators on behalf 
of each y to the treaty. In the cases so submitted on 
behalf of the United States, large claims have been 
included, which are understood on my not to be 
within the province of the arbitrators. On this subject 
I have caused a friendly communication to be made to 
the Government of the United States. 

The Emperor of Germany has undertaken to arbitrate 


on the San Juan Water Boundary; and the cases of 
the two Governments have been presented to His Impe 


rial “yet 

The Commission at Washington has been appointed, 
and isin session. The provisions of the treaty which 
require the consent of the Parliament in C await 
its assembling. 

Turning to domestic affairs, I have to apprise you that, 
with very few exceptions, Ireland has n free from 
serious crime, Trade in that part of the United King- 
dom is active, and the advance of agricultural industry 
is remarkable. 

I am able also to congratulate you, so far as presont 
experience allows a judgment to be passed, upon the 
perceptible diminution of the number both of the 

ver crimes, and of habitual eriminals, in Great 
ritain. 
GENTLEMEN OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS,— 


The princi estimates for the coming year have 
been prepared. They will at once be laid before you; 
and I trust you will find them suitable to the circum- 


stances of the country. 

The state of the revenue affords favourable indica- 
tions of the demand for = and the general 
condition of the people: indications which are corro- 
borated by a decline of pauperism not inconsiderable. 


— 


| 


My Lonns AND GENTLEMEY,— 

Your attention will be invited to sevoral measures of 
acknowledged national interest. Among these thoro 
will be bills for the improvement of public education in 
Scotland, for the rerulation of mines, for the amendment 
of what is known as the Licensing System, and in rela- 
tion to the Superior Courts of Justice and Appeal. 

In icular, a bill, having for its main object the 
establishment of secret voting, together with a measure 
relating to corrupt practices at Parliamentary elections, 
will be immediately presented to you. 


Several measures of administrative improvement for 
Ireland will be laid before you. 


There will likewise be laid before you legislative ~ 


provisions founded on the Report of the Sanitary Com 
mission. * 

You, my Lords and Gentlemen, will, I am confident, 
again apply your well-known assiduity to that work of 
1 on which, from the increasing exigencies of 
modern society, still seems to grow upon your hands, 
And I shall continue to rely, 2 Divine Providence, 
alike on the loyalty of my people and on your energy 
and wisdom to sustain the constant efforts of tho Crown 
to discharge the duties, to uphold tho rights, and to 
defend the honour of the Empire. 

When the House of Lords reassembled at five 
o’clock last night there was a fair, although not an 
exceptionall number of peers present. The 
Address, which was as usual an echo of the Royal 
Speech, was moved by Earl DrLawarr, and 
seconded by Viscount Powerscourt. The Duke 
of Ricumonp, Earl GRANVILLE, and Lord Derny 
took partin the short debate which followed. The 
discussion turned mainly upon the Alabama ques- 
tion, and all these noble lords agreed that there 
was no foundation or justification for the claims 
recently put forward by the United States. The 
Address was adopted without a division. 

There was a large attendance of members of the 
House of Commons at half-past four o’cleck, and 
the galleries were very full. When the Speaker 
had read the Queen’s speech, Mr. Strutt proposed, 
and Mr. CoL_MAN seconded, the address to the 
Crown. Mr. Strutt wore the uniform of the 
Leicestershire Yeomanry, but Mr. Colman was in 

lain levée dress. Mr. B followed with a 
ively address upon the Speech delivered from the 
Throne, and the general attitude of affairs, and was 
succeeded by Mr. GLADSroxk. Both the right hon. 
gentlemen discussed at great length our relation 
with America. The chief points of their speech 
are noticed elsewhere. After some remarks from 
Mr. O' Rx and Sir J. Gray, complaining of the 
omission from the speech of any reference to Irish 
education, the Address was agreed to; and the 
ewe adjourned at twenty-five minutes past eight 
o’cloc 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 
WEST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE (NORTHERN DIVISION). 


The election to supply the vacant seat in the re- 
resentation of this division was held yesterday. 
Khe candidates were Mr. Holden, Liberal, and Mr. 
Powell, Conservative. The principal polling dis- 
triots are Halifax, Bradford, Keighley, and Brig- 
house. Bradford is the central town in the divi- 
sion. The general returns issued at Bradford 
during the morning showed Mr. Holden to be at 
the head of the poll, and this position was main- 
tained for some time. The ultimate result, how- 
ever, was to place the election of Mr, Powell, 
the Conservative, beyond a doubt. The final 
return of Mr. Holden's committee was as 
follows :—Holden, 6,914; Powell, 6,945; majorit 
for Powell, 32. The final return of Mr. Powell's 
committee was as follows: — Powell, 7,058; Hel- 
den, 6,918 ; majority for Powell, 140. Mr. Holden 
found majorities in Halifax, Keighley, Skipton, and 
Haworth. On the other hand, Mr. Powell had 
considerable majorities in Bradford and in Brig- 
house, as well as in most of the outlying districts 
where the agricultural interests are minant. 
The returns as published during the day showed 
such wide di cies as to the state of the poll 
at any hour tha were quite unsatisfactory. 
The final result published by, both committees 
places Mr. Powell at the h of the poll. The 
— declaration will be made to-morrow (Thurs- 

y). 


GALWAY, 


Captain Nolan has been returned by a majority 
of 1, The exact numbers have, however, not 
et been ascertained. The pricsts brought up 

olan’s voters, and stood by while they voted. 
Captain Trench’s voters were escorted by the mili- 
tary and police. Nolan’s voters wore green hat- 
bands, “ty many of the vehicles had placards with 
the words Home Rule”’ inscribed on them. By 
nine o’clock Galway was quiet, most of the voters 
having gone home after they had ascertained the 
result. The following are the figures at the 2 
mentioned: — Galway Townu— Trench, 82; olan, 
619. Portumna— Trench, 57; Nolan, 391. Tuam 
Trench, 96; Nolan, 529. 


— ™ —ͤ—ä64Cã ———— —— — 


If speech is silver, aud silence gold, how much is 
a dumb man worth ? 


Rien Ap ComrortaBLe.—One of the most 
wealthy farmers on the Connecticut tells the 
following story :—‘‘ When I first came to settle, 
about forty years ago, I told my wife | meant to 


be rich—all she wanted was enough to make her 
‘comfortable.’ I went to work and cleared my 
land. I’ve worked hard ever since, and have got 
rich, as rich as I want to be. Most of my children 
have settled about me, and they all have good 
farms. But my wife isn't ‘comfortable ’ yet,” 


> 


2 
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FYPucaTIONAL POLICY of the GO- 


VERNMENT.—A CONFERENCE of the NON- 
CONFORMISTS of the METROPOLIS will be held at the 
CANNON-STREET HOTEL, on Monpay, the 19th inst., 
to consider the propriety of establishing a London Noncon- 
forest Committee. The Chair to be taken at Two o'clock. 


ae — e D.. Secretaries 


J. GUINNESS ROGERS, J Pre tem. 
London, February 6, 1872. 


—ꝛ . — — —œ—.! 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
In future the Nonconformist will be supplied, 
post free, at the reduced price of 

ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
to all subscribers who order the paper direct 
from this office, and are willing to pay the 
amount in one sum in advance. 

Those subscribers who prefor to remit half- 
yearly or quarterly will be supplied with the 
paper on the same terms as heretofore. 

The half-yearly subscription is 12s.; quar- 
terly, 68. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
The Terms for Advertising in Tu NoNCONFORMIST are as 


follows :— 
One Line . A Shilling. 
Each additional Line . _ Sixpence. 

There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 

LADA Pace. 

An extra charge of 2s. 6d. for every ten lines or under. 

Published by Axruun MIALL (to whom it is requested 
that all P Orders may be made payable), 18, Bouverie- 
street, Fleet-street, E. C. 

Advertisers of all classes will find Tun NoNCONFORMIST 
a valuable Medium for their announcements. 

Tus NoONCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

„B. L.“ — His communication reached us when our 
space was more than provided for. 

Our number for Jan. 3 is out of print, but the Sup- 
plement on the Condition of the Rural Districts will be 
sent separately, on the receipt of two postage-stamps. 

Copies of our last number, containing the full report 
of the Conference of Nonconformists at Manchester, will 
be forwarded on the receipt of five penny stamps. 


The Nonconformist. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1872. 


SUMMARY. 


CRAVEN fear and weakness on the part of 
those who bear rule are the forerunners 
of disaster. Against the opinion of the 
French Government and the votes of the 
chief ministers, the National Assembly has 
once more refused to return to Paris, where we 
are told a very bad spirit is spreading among 
the workmen.” consequence of the de- 
cision of the Chamber (by 377 to 318) to 
remain at Versailles, M. Casimir Perier, the 
able Minister of the Interior, and M. Léon Say, 
the Prefect of the Seine, have resigned. The 
Assembly has at length discussed the Anglo- 
French riven 1 of Commerce, M. ers 

ly attending the sittings. ‘ We are not 
going back to protection,” says M. de Rémusat 
se are only going to revise the tariffs.” 
But a change of phrase does not alter facts. 
However, the Legislature, being unfavourable 
to the commercial policy of the Government 
but dreading another ‘‘crisis,” has thrown 
. 4 M. Thiers and his colleagues the respon- 
sibility of ‘‘denouncing” the treaty. The 
are quite ready to assume it, and the Frenc 
Ambassador returns, it is said, to London with 
the notice in his pocket, which he will no doubt 
soon present unless the divergonco in the 
views respectively entertained in relation to the 
— 4 protoctivo a the difference is 

y expressed in the Queen’s § — 
should be reconciled. — 

The American caso to bo submitted to the 
Geneva arbitrators is tho talk of the week, and 
is the subject of two paragraphs in the Royal 
Speech, the mild language of which is, we dare 
say rightly, interpre to mean that Her 
Majesty’s —. will not consent to sub- 
mit these unlimited and preposterous claims to 
arbitration. The whole matter is a mystery, 
unless we are to regard it as a device of Ro- 
publican wire-pullers for making capital in 
connection with the Presidential election, or an 
opportunity too favourable to be resisted of 
„seeing the unnatural old stepmother in such 


a tarnation scare.” Woll, notwithstanding 
the bluster and threats of the Now 
York journals, our own papers have, 


we believe apr exception, dealt with 
the matter H a spirit of great forbearance 
—more in sorrow than in anger. But does the 
New York press really reflect that, American 
opinion which only a few months ugohailed the 


Washington Treaty as the closing of a long- 
standing quarrel; must we come to the sad 
conclusion that a great and kindred nation pre- 
fers the revival and paying-off of an old grudge 
to the maintenance of international respect and 
good-will; or be forced to believe that 
the chance of doing a smart thing and 
da big job”—which our correspondent, ‘‘A 
Cosmopolitan” elsewhere describes as the be- 
setting tendency of our Anglo-American cousins 
—is so tempting, that everything else must be 
sacrificed to gratify this peculiar taste? But 
Mr. Caleb Cushing is coming over to confer 
with our Government, and we can only hope that 
this eminent Republican and Lord Granville 
may be able to remove the ‘‘ misunderstanding.” 

Agitation relative to the Education Act 
is still rife. We publish elsewhore a further 
letter from Earl Russell, who though not con- 
curring with the new programme of the League, 
heartily agrees with it in the necessity of a 
material amendment of the Act of 1870. Two 
school board elections which took place last 
week will add to the difficulties of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Sheriff Bennett, an adherent of the 
League, has been virtually returned for the 
City of London unopposed. In Liverpool there 
has been a remarkable and ominous contest. 
In that town Dr. White, tho unsectarian can- 
didate, has been elected over the nominee of 
Ohurchmen and Catholics. He was carried in 
by a majority of more than a thousand yotes— 
the Orange Protestants, fearing concessions to 
Ultramontanism, combining with Nonconfor- 
mists to secure his return. His victory must 
have occasioned. no little concern at the Educa- 
tion Department, where Liverpool has hitherto 
been regarded as a model school board district. 
At Birmingham, also, where the cumulative 
vote has given the Denominationalists a 
majority, there is trouble brewing. A telegram 
of last night informs us that yesterday, at a full 
meeting of the town council, the precept of the 
school board requiring a rate to be levied was 
refused by the large majority of 42 votes to 12. 
Elsewhere we record another seizure of goods 
for a school-rate in the case of Mr. W. War- 
burton, of Salford. In Birmingham, ere long, 
the recusants will probably be not units, but 
hundreds, and perhaps thousands. The Govern- 
ment may desire to leave the Act untouched, 
but will events allow them to rest ? 


Last night.the Lord Advocate gave notice of 
the introduction of the Scotch Education Bill, 
which will be brought forward next Monday, 
We see that Mr. Young has been waited upon 
by the Committee of the United Presbyterian 
Synod, who have expressed their 97 tag of 
the main features of his measure, including, we 

resume, the teaching of the Shorter Catechism. 

is is a very serious matter, for this denomi- 
nation comprises most of the Scotch Presby- 
terians who adhere to the voluntary principle in 
religion. We have yet to learn that the United 
Presbyterian laity endorse this compromising 
act of their clerical guides. It will be remem- 
bered that at the recent Nonconformist Confe- 
rence at Manchester a resolution was passed, at 
the instance of the Rey. H. Renton, of Kelso, 
pledging the Conference to employ all their 
earnest efforts to assist their friends in Scotland 
in securing that the Scotch Education Bill shall 
contain no provision that will promote religious 
teaching at the public expense, or give support 
to denominational schools.“ We need not re- 
peat what has been already said in these columns 
as to the importance of fighting the battle of 
secular education on this measure, which, if 
carried as it now stands, will become a precedent 
which the Irish Catholic bishops will not be 
slow to turn to account. The Scotch Bill ought 
to be the occasion of the first great educational 
conflict of the Session. A letter in another 
column from a Protestant Dissenter gives somo 
extracts from a Catholic school book. We 
would ask our Scotch friends to remember that 
by the same door which admits the Shorter 
Catechism such frightful stuff as is quoted from 
Father Furness has a right to enter. 

Two important elections were decided yester- 
day. After one of the hardest-fought contests 
on record, Mr. Isaac Holden has beon beaten 
by his Conservative opponent, who obtained a 
majority of less than 100—perhaps not more 
than 30—out of 14,000 votes polled. Mr. 
Powell is now, we suppose, the second member 
for the North-West Riding of Yorkshire. 


Though a Tory, he owes his scat to 
Iabera! defections; still more, perhaps, to 
the State-Church question. Mr. Holden’s 


views on that subject do not differ from thoso 
of the late Sir Fruncis Crossley, but the Con- 
sorvatives chose to stake the issue on disesta- 
blishment and the education question. Whilo 
we greatly regret the loss of so able and fitting 
a representative as Mr. Holden, there is not 
much reason, on public grounds, to bewail the 
issue. That nearly 7,000 electors in a county 
constituency should record their yotes fora can- 


didate who manfully ayowed his hostility to the 
connection of Church and State, can hardly bo 
claimed as a victory of the Establishment. We 
must, however, reserve further comment on this 
at electoral struggle. At Galway yesterday 
aptain Nolan, the Home Rule: candidate, was 
returned by a majority of nearly 2,000 votes, 
only 620 being recorded for his opponent, Cap- 
tain Trench. There are signs that popular 
intimidation did the work. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


THE Speech, or, more a Seen the 
Me of Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen 
Victoria, to Parliament, does not in the least 
betoken the conflicting views and feelings with 
which the members of the Legislature have 
come together. It is somewhat smoother than 
usual in regard to the political facts which it 
records, and to the political announcements 
which it makes. It opens, as might havo been 
expected, with a grateful reference to personal 
events, and it informs Parliament of Her Ma- 
jesty’s purpose to be present on Tuesday, the 
27th inst., at the national acknowledgment of 
the mercy vouchsafod to the Prince of Wales in 
his late illness, to be offered in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. Possibly this p of the Speech 
the composition, of course, of Her Majesty's 
Ministers, was intended to give the key-note to 
all the succeeding paragraphs. They are cast 
in somewhat the same mould of complacency 
and congratulation. They reveal very little, 
but they do it in as pleasant and unobjectionable 
terms as could well have been chosen. 

Foreign topics, according to custom, take the 
lead. Her Majesty continues to receive friendly 
assurances from all foreign powers. Our rela- 
tions with France are cordial, although negotia- 
tions with its existing Government, owing to 
the difference of views entertained at Paris and 
in London as to the value of protective laws, 
do not seem likely to terminate in an agreement 
to modify the Commercial Treaty of 1860. The 
Speech frankly alludes to the American mis- 
understanding. We are told that the arbitrators 
appointed pursuant to the Treaty of Washington 
have held their first meeting at Geneva, and it 
is intimated that in the case submitted to them 
on behalf of the United States, large claims have 
been included which the British Government do 
not understand to be within the province of the 
arbitrators. The sole remark put into tho 
mouth of Her Majesty on this subject is that 
she has caused a friendly communication to 
be made to the Gqvernment of the United 
States. We are extremely glad to seo that tho 
newly-revived slave-trade in the South Sea 
Islands is severely condemned, that a measure 
is promised for the purpose of facilitating the 
trial of offences of this class in Australasia, and 
that endeayours will be made to increase in 
other forms the means of counteraction. 

That Ireland, with very few exceptions, has 
been free from serious crimes, and that trade 
and agriculture are flourishing in that part of 
the United Kingdom, must be regarded by 
every one as a gratifying statement; but why 
Ireland should have been separated from Great 
Britain, respecting which substantially the 
same announcements are subsequently made, 
we are at a loss to conceive. At tho present 
moment, it strikes us as unwise policy to place 
Ireland in a seemingly exceptional and isolated 
light—even in a formal communication from 
the Crown to Parliament. But not to lay 
greater stress upon this somewhat questionable 
custom thanis called for, the country generally 
is to be congratulated on the facts that tho 
revenue is buoyant, that the people are fully 
employed, and that a not inconsiderable declino 
of pauperism has been happily established. 

ith regard to the future, the Ministerial 
programme is not very exciting. The subjects 
of legislation which will engage Parliamentary 
deliberation, so far, at least, as they are indi- 
cated by the Royal Message, are Scotch educa- 
tion, the regulation of mines, the amendment 
of the licensing system, some new plan for the 
constitution of superior courts of justice and 
appeal, the ballot, and certain measures of sani- 
tary reform. Such is the general range of the 
Government bill of fare.” There is no 
flourish of trumpets in tho S —no references 
to public questions on which wide differences of 
opinion are known to prevail extensively out- 
side, if not within, the precincts of the 
Cabinet. No ono anticipated that thero 
would bo; no ono could desire that thoro 
should have been. Tho Government of Her 
Majesty, in accordance with ancient usage, 
have simply opened the new session with a 
formal but not ungraceful bow to the Legisla- 
ture. The proceeding usually calls for courtesy 
and reticence, and the Message of the Crown 
fairly exhibits both. It is impossible to attach 
to it any at importance. It indicates 
scarcely — — as to what is about to be tho 
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character of the session. Such as it is, how- 
ever, it must be accepted as neither much 
higher nor much inferior to the usual run of 
this class of documents. It was read by the 
Lord Chancellor in a not very impressive 
manner yesterday, and it will probably pass 
out of the minds of most men by the close of 
the week. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


In neither House of Parliament was last 
night’s debate in reply to the Royal Message 
protracted, but it was of great interest 
and importance. What might have been 
a dull discussion, or have developed into 
a fierce E conflict, was almost solemnised 
by the all-absorbing anxiety of both peers and 
commoners relative to our relations with the 
United States. All other questions,“ as Lord 
Derby remarked, ‘‘ sank into insignificance by 
the side of the great international complication 
arising out of the case of the Alabama. | 

Mr. Disraeli—who in other respects was 
mildly critical, making great fun of the phraseo- 
logy of the Speech from the Throne, and point- 
ing out that Ministers lived in a perpetual 
blaze of apology’’—devoted the greater part 
of his h to this one subject. The Oppo- 
sition leader, after asking a number of 
questions relative to the Washington Treaty, 
reviewing its history in detail, and throwing 
the responsibility of that Convention upon the 
Government rather than upon the negotiators, 
recommended the House of Commons to take a 
firm but forbearing view of the whole question— 
for the American case as presented to the Geneva 
arbitrators ‘‘ demand from this country 
a tribute greater than could be exacted by con- 
quest, which would be perilous to our fortunes 
and fatal to our fame.“ In tho Upper House, 
also, the Duke of Richmond urged that 
the difference should be dealt with in a spirit of 
great friendliness, but also of great decision.“ 
Lord Derby, whose judgment upon such a ques- 
tion is entitled to greater deference than either of 
the Opposition leaders, maintained that if we 
understood one thing by the treaty and the 
Americans something different, the treaty 
became of no effect, because jit did not 
express any common agreement between the 
a to it. At the same time his lordshi 

eclared, amid the warmest approval, that if 
our Government contended that the monstrous 
claims put forward on the American case never 
were included in the treaty, they would have 
what no Government in this country had 
possessed in American negotiations for the last 
eleven years—the undivided support of the 
whole people. . 

The speeches of Earl Granville in the one 
House, and of Mr. Gladstone in the other, 
dealt lightly with the criticism evoked by the 
Royal Message, and fully with the Wash- 
ington Treaty. The Foreign Secretary, in 
the course of his explanations, stated that 
the British Commissioners believed the 
claims now advanced to have been shut 
out by the terms of the treaty, and ongaged at 
the proper time to give adequate reasons for 
believing that such also was the view of tho 
American Government—a very important 
promise. Without denying that the treaty 
might bear both constructions, he set 
down the grave difference to a misunder- 
standing, which must, however, be removed 
before the Treaty of Washington can be of an 
obligation. The subject was handled wit 

ater fulness and warmth by the Prime 
inister in the House of Commons—Mr. Glad- 
stone claiming that our interpretation of the 
treaty is ‘‘ the meaning, and the only meaning, 
that is, the only rational meaning, the direct 
＋ — meaning, whether tested by sense, 
y policy, or by other standards; and not ono 
of several conflicting and competing mean- 
ings which can attach to the treaty, but 
the just meaning which it unequivocally 
bears.“ The Government, he said, did not 
intend to rest on the supposed ambiguity 
of theinstrument. But while looking with san- 
guine hope to the conduct of the American 
Government, and confiding in the goowill and 
—— of the American people, Mr. Glad- 
stone said Ministers might fall back upon the 
lea that a man or a nation must be taken to 
insane, if supposed to admit, in a peaceful 
arbitration, claims of this character, which not 
even the last extremities of war and the lowest 
depths of misfortune would force a people with 


a spark of spirit—with the hundredth part of 


the traditions or courage of the people of this 
country—to submit to at the point of death.” 
Therefore, under no circumstances, he repeated 
with great emphasis, would the Government 
allow themsclyes to swerve from their sacred 
and paramount duty to the country. These 
sentiments, it nod hardly be said, wero checrod 
to the echo. 


Tho Address in the Lords was moved by Earl | That such an idea was Utopian and impossible 


Delawarr and seconded by Lord Powerscourt; 
the Irish peer contending that at least a genera- 
tion must elapse before the fruits of recent re- 
medial legislation in respect to Ireland could be 
fully reaped. Mr. Strutt moved, and Mr. 
Colman seconded, the Address in the Commons. 
The former more timidly echoed the sentiments 
of the Speech from the Throne than the latter. 
Under the circumstances, the position occupied 
by the hon. member for Norwich was a trying 
one for an advanced Liberal and Nonconformist ; 
and he acquitted himself with equal courage and 
judgment. While not departing from traditional 
limits, Mr. Colman, with a due admixture of 
frankness and friendliness, expressed his regret 
at the provisions and working of the Education 
Act; somewhat excused the conduct of the 
Government by tho fact that Nonconformists 
were not then at one as to the best bases of 
national education; and assured Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster that, while Dissenters by no 
means undervalued religiousteaching, ‘‘ they had 
their own ideas as to how it would best be pro- 
moted: and in their opinion it would be better 
to leave it to the freewill of a Christian people 
rather than that it should be promoted and paid 
for by the State.” For such an occasion this 
was a timely and not unimportant expression 
of opinion at which no offence could be taken, 
and which will not, we hope, be without some 
effect. For, as Mr. Colman said, the principles 
which ho advocates in respect to national edu- 
cation ‘‘ are growing daily.” 

Not the least significant feature of last night’s 
sittings was the number of notices of motion— 
some fifty or sixty—given by Ministers and 
private members. A busy session, so far as 
talk is concerned, may be expected. To-morrow 
the Ballot Bill will be introduced ; on Monday 
the Scotch Education measure; on Friday, the 
16th, the bill relating to public health. Then 
the Commons are to be forthwith asked to ap- 
point a select committee to consider the 
arrangement of public business. On the 16th 
the Collier case will be brought forward by Mr. 
Cross, and Mr. Seely is, on an early day,“ to 
move a resolution relative to the management 
of the Admiralty. The more private notices 
were very numerous. We are promised dis- 
cussions on capital punishment, tho game 
laws, transfer of land, the Permissive 
Bill, the loss of infant life, the proper 
treatment of habitual drunkards, the taxes 
on land and tho law of entail, railway amalga- 
mation, emigration, and, of course, Sir C. Dilke's 
speech at Newcastle. Of purely ecclesiastical 
subjects several wero mooted last night. To- 
morrow Mr. Fawcett brings in his bill to 
abolish religious tests in the Dublin University; 
Mr. Osborne Morgan’s Burials Bill will be at 
once introduced, and may, perhaps, come on 
for second reading as soon as Wednesday next. 
On March 5 Mr. Dixon is to bring forward his 
motion on the Education Act, and on the 20th 
inst. Mr. Cowper-Temple will reintroduce his 
bill relative to pulpit services. On Friday week, 
when Mr. Cross’s motion comes on, it will be 
seen whether the Government are in any 
jeopardy ; and early in March we may hope to 
learn if Ministers have any concessions to make 
in respect of their educational policy. 


LIBERALS AND LIBERALS. 


In addressing his constituents at Stroud Mr. 
Winterbotham made some observations which, 
coming from such a source, may have more 
weight than they would otherwise deserve. 
Avowing his own preference for a secular system 
of national education, he alleged that it was 
now too late for the Dissenters to demand it. 
If,“ said he, referring to the Session of 1870, 
„ thoy had spoken half as plainly as they do 
now, if they had said to the State, do you pro- 
vide for our secular education and leave to 
voluntary unbought Christian zeal the religious 
teaching, they must have succeeded.”” IIe pro- 
ceeded to urge that to agitate for any such 
measure now would be to convict themselves 
of inconsistency, and of something lke un- 
faithfulness to a bargain. Now, as we have 
more than once observed, we do not feel by any 
means called upon to defend the consistency of 
those Dissenters, who at any time, and under any 
circumstances, would have consented to entrust 
distinctive religious instruction to a secular 
Government. But their inconsistency was 
rather that of a timid distrust of their own 
principles, than of any unfaithfulness in their 
dealings with the present Government. The 
idea of those amiable and excellent men, to 
whom Mr. Wjnterbotham more especially 
alludes, was this; that some 
thoroughly unsectarian teaching might be con- 
ceived, which, while fulfilling their desires for 


scheme of | , py ect ; 
for gentleness and impartiality in the discharge 


wo have always felt and avowed, while at the 
same time we have done all honour to the 
motives by which it was inspired. But if 
these Nonconformists were wrong in asking an 
impossibility, the Vice-President of the Council 
was equally wrong in, promising to achieve it. 
A customer who requests to have a quart in a 
— pot, is undoubtedly labouring under a 
elusion; but the purveyor who undertakes to 


supply it would scarcely be acquitted of 
— 4 Wo have no wish to carry out the 
parallel. We only insist that when one man 


demands an impossibility, and another under- 
takes to provide it, the former can scarcely be 
accused of inconsistency in withdrawing from a 
bargain, which turns out very different from his 
expectations. ä i. 

ut, in truth, all talk of a bargain is irrelo- 
vant. eo section of Dissenters, except only an 
utterly ‘insignificant minority, ever expressed 
satisfaction with the Act of 1870. The noto- 
rious fact, which we are compelled again and 
again to reiterate, that the obnoxious provisions of 
the Act were carried in the teeth of that advanced 
Liberal wing to which the representatives of 
Nonconformity generally belong, is an ample 
confirmation of our denial. And if the obstinacy 
of the Government in carrying its pet schemo 
over the heads of its friends has proved to all 
Dissenters the necessity of a more definite and 
vigorous policy, accusations of unfaithfulness 
to a bargain never accepted are ridiculously out 
of place. 

o return, however, to the speech of Mr. 
Winterbotham; we find that this gentleman 
objected to the system of denominational edu- 
cation because he considered it essentially un- 
just. We presume that the bitterness and strife 
stirred up by the working of the Act have scarcely 
— the honourable gentleman to tho 
opinion that it is just. Aud when the reunited 

arty of religious equality, awakened from all 
illusions by that very conduct on the part of the 
Government which Mr. Winterbotham candidly 
regrets, now demands that the unrighteous 
— shall be reversod, we must profess our 
unaffected astonishment that a gentleman of so 
high a character cau announce his determina- 
tion to resist an appeal for concessions, which 
he himself acknowledges to be in themselyos 
just and right. 

Surely, if 5 were wanting to show 
the imperious necessi y of an alteration in tho 
educational policy of the Government, the pur- 
poses complacently avowed by the ö 
of the Act as a fuit accompli ought to be suffi- 
cient. According to the Pull Mall Gazette, 
‘there are hundreds of parishes in England in 
which sufficient schools havo been, or will be, 
provided by voluntary agency; and all that is 
wanted to enablethem to educate the whole popu 
lation of the districts in which they are situated, 
is the conversion of permissive into absolute com- 
pulsion.” Let Nonconformists consider well 
what this means. The hundreds of parishes to 
which our contemporary refers are precisely 
those in which sectarian influences are pre- 
dominant. It matters not, to our minds, in 
the slightest degree of what colour that 
sectarian influence may be. Whether they be 
Catholic or Protestant, Episcopalian or Wes- 
leyan, to put into the hands of sectaries 80 
formidable a weapon as that of absolute com- 
pulsion” is a proposal which, if it were only 
understood in all its bearings, would rouse the 
vehement opposition not only of those in- 
terested in immediate questions of religious 
pr but of every lover of constitutional 
liberty. More than once has it been said by 
the partisans of the denominational system, 
„Give us only powers of compulsion with the 
payment of fees for destitute children, and it 
shall go hard but we will keep School Boards to 
a very limited field of operation.” Such observa- 
tions have been made concerning districts in 
which School Boards are already established ; 
but the proposal of the Pall Mall Gazette is that 
in the numerous districts where no popularly 
elected Board exists, the power of compulsion 
shall be practically handed over to the sectarian 
managers of denominational schools. And 
such a proposal has moro significance than we 
should be disposed to attribute to any mere 
utterance of the Pall Mall Gazette; because if 
there is any demand on which all parties aro 
agreed, it is precisely this, that no child shall 
be permitted to grow up in ignorance on account 
of the guilty neglect of parents. The conver- 
sion of permissive into absolute compulsion is 
therefore inevitable. Now we should like our 
readers to ask themselves how this compulsion 
is to be exercised. The election of a local ro- 
presentative body to be invested with such 
powers affords on the whole the best guarantee 


of so responsible a duty. But it requires little 


daily dogmatic teaching, would leave the sacred | consideration to suggest that a Board elected only 
principles of religious equality unimpaired. | for such a purpose would hardly command the 
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services Ste tet ee or most en- 
7 nab naragem the district. Nor is it 
all li any one would propose to es- 


tablish 


tone by such schools are always 


m or less pervaded. 
Te is in vain ds pretend that under such an 
t the conscience clause would be a 


ap a er About the deadly influ- 
ence of misnamed clause in i ing the 
population with religious apathy we have 


. 
* 


However peculiar the religious posi- 
parent, the child sees no * 
join in the catechetical gabble of 


in formal hypocrisy, or he 
an isolation which is often 
young. The conscience 


no ion to the solitary little Jew, 
from the religious lesson sug- 
schoolfellows taunts about the shape 


and tho limitation of his diet, taunts 
which would hardly have occurred to them but 
for this beneficent provision of Christian tole- 
The two or three Unitarian or other- 
ibbolsth of the managing sect can hardly 
managing can y 

by the conscience clause from the 
which, as their companions broadly 
hint, is only a slight taste oftheir future fate. 
We urge therefore that if education is made im- 
to any number of children without the 

ty of indirect religious influences which 


ts wo involve a 
of man. And we are 
when once Parliament 
resolyes to make compulsory attendance uni- 
versal limitation of instruction to secular 
be felt to be inevitable. 


that the provision of only 
conscience of re- 
revalence of a 


on to suc 


2 


a5 
5. 
g 


ve the ig ons 

a smpty ool influence of the 
pe vanes Nor are there 
religionists who, if any, 

eee see sk a plea—we refer 
Roman are beginning dimly to 


1 


aT 


discern country at least, 
tion on insist would be the truest 
justice Under the denominational 


system, scattered Catholic families, with no 
school of their own Church near at hand, must 
inevitably be 1 to influences which both 
pat and regard with alarm. And 

des, with all our strong hostility to 
Romanism, nay, perhaps all the more because 
of our opposition to its religious teaching, and 
our to be just to opponents, we cannot 
withhold our acknowledgment that the Act of 
1870 has enabled School Boards to treat 
Romanists with manifest injustice. For if 
Protestants have a rn to have their version 
of the Bible read and taught in the schools, 
common fairness would prescribe that Catholic 


, which has resulted, after an 
angry conflict, in the return of an Orange 
clergyman by a majority of a thousand, is an 
ominous sign of the treatment that Catholics 
may expect, in this country at least, if they 
persist in supporting the denominational 
system. 

In 2 we would urge upon the con- 
sideration of such statesmen as Mr. Winter- 
botham te@gsk themselves whether in the signs 
of the times they see the slightest promise of any 
settlement of this question upon the present 
basis; or, indeed, of my te ut a prolonged 
agitation, increasing in bitterness and widening 
in range, until all the lines of party are con- 
founded. Upon our readers — 2 wo 
would urge a steadfast adherence to principle, 
regardless of groundless reproaches on the one 


rents disapprove, the application of | third 


hand and of bombastic threats on the other. It 
may suit journals like the great Saturday Reviler 
to make false imputations of sgctarian aims on 
those who demand a teaching which can favour 
no sect; it may seem expedient to some few 
eminent Nonconformists, interested from the-best 
of motives in the present balance of parties, to 
plead for a farther trial of acknowl injustice 
and wrong. But we beg our friends to remem- 
ber that, Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen himself 
being the judge, party is after all a combina- 
tion of men to carry on the government of the 
country on certain principles; and if agreement 
upon principles ceases to exist, there is no legi- 
timate or honourable tie by which a party can 
be held together.” According to the Saturday 
Review, while the Nonconformists at Manchester 
seemed to suppose it was only by their secession 
that the Liberal could be broken up, it 
is at least equally possible that it should be 
broken up by the secession of the opposite wing 
of the party.” The suggestion excites in us no 
alarm. The result would be the reorganisation 
of parties into a temporary Conservative 
majority assaulted by a compact, consistent, 
and daily increasing Liberal minority, with 
definite aims, — upon plain principles of 
truth and justice. The history of the last forty 
hae makes the issue as certain as the rising of 
-morrow's sun. 


PANICS AND PANIC-MONGERS. 


Our old friend the Invasion Panic has again 
been the subject of a lively discussion in the 
columns of the Times. Formerly we were 
entertained to these discussions at long and 
irregular intervals—generally when the Govern- 
ment were about to propose a vast increase 
either of the military or of the naval estimates, 
or when the two services were inflamed, we 
fear, not so much by patriotic as by a desire 
to levy black mail on the public exchequer. 
But attempts to get up panics have now be- 
come so frequent that they no longer exert all 
the pernicious influence which they formerly 
exercised. Safety was oe to us, at one 
time, by the erection of Martello towers; at 
another, by the embodiment of the Militia; ata 

ird, by the construction of a costly system of 
fortifications : and, more recently, by a small 
but expensive augmentation of our 
army. On each occasion we were ass that 
if we had so many more soldiers, forts, or iron- 
clads the country would be safe. John Bull, 
with his usual gullibility, lent a too willing ear 


to the fine promises of the soi-disant patriots of 
the clubs which are ially dedicated to the 
convivial worship of , the result being that 
he parted with his money without ever recei- 


ing in exchange that feeling of security which 
he had been so artfully promised. 

Our readers will remember what happened 
last year—although that example of national 
folly might have produced tenfold more serious 
consequences if the Conservatives had been in 

wer. Two great nations had just emerged 

m a contest as bloody and disastrous as the 
pages of modern 2 record. The Ly 
of England was that of a strictly neutral State. 
She took no part in the contest, she attempted 
no act of intervention; yet the military faction 
succeeded in scaring the public into a feelin 
of alarm lest, forsooth ! the Germans should stea 
upon us like a thief in the night.“ It could 
not have been the French from whom danger 
was to be apprehended, because they were ex- 
hausted by the calamities of foreign war, and 
still more paralysed by domestic insurrection. 
Therefore, it was from the Germans, a non- 
maritime nation—a nation without a navy—that 
a descent upon our shores was to be looked for. 
Indeed, The Battle of Dorking.” was written 
for the express purpose of bolstering up a 
German invasion panic, just as similar 
brochures—although far from being as clever 
—were written to make the credulous believe 
that the Czar of Russia or Louis Napoleon 
entertained similar designs against the indepen- 
dence of Great Britain. But the idea of Ger- 
many descending upon us like a Vasco da Gama 
ora Paul Jones was infinitely more ludicrous evon 
than the theory of a French invasion. What- 
ever may be thought of the severity of the terms 
which Prince Bismarck exacted from his fallen 
foe, no one can allege that Prussia was the 
aggressor in the war. The Germans rose in 
pure self-defence against the hordes of Zouaves 
and Turcomans who threatened to makea bonfire 
of Berlin, and therefore to impute to a people 
who never dreamed of retaking their own stolen 
srovinces of Alsace and Lorraine until they had 
— rovoked to this act of retribution by 
French folly and ambition—to impute to them 
so audacious and criminal a design as the inva- 
sion of England was not only to hurl against 
them a gigantic calumny, but to treat the Eng- 
lish people as if crodulity had utterly extin- 
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| —_ the last spark of their common sense. 
et the panic-mongers succeeded not only in 
eye: an uneasy feeling in the public mind, 
ut in cajoling or intimidating the Government 
against its own better judgment into throwing 
more millions into the fathomless sea of our 
military expenditure. We can make great 
allowance to a Government which is necessarily 
compelled to reflect to some extent the changing 
moods of public opinion, but no language of 
reprehension or contempt is too severe for those 
who after having again and again wheedled us 
out of the money which was to ensure our 
safety, now turn round upon us and declare 
that unless so many more millions are spent, 
the Germans, or the Russians, or perhaps the 
Esquimaux, will one day pounce upon us, and 
never rest until in the palace of the Queen they 
have dictated terms of peace so humiliating 
that England must henceforth descend to the 
rank of an insular Belgium or Holland. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt has rendered great 
service to the cause of , economy, and 
common sense, by his letters to the Times, 
satirising these invasion panics. For lucidity 
of statement and cogency of logic, his letters 
are not unworthy of a disciple and successor of 
the lamented Richard Cobden. We agree with 
him in thinking that neither the Duke of Wel- 
lington nor Sir Robert Peel ever contemplated 
the least danger from any other power than 
France; but as France is now crippled for many 
a long year to come, the panic-mongers are 
compelled to discover a new source of peril, 
and therefore they introduce Germany upon 
the scene as the future enemy and invader of 
England. They furnish no proof whatever of 
the unfriendliness of the North German Go- 
vernment. Love laughs at locksmiths,’ and 
they laugh to scorn so puerile a thing as 
evidence. While we have fifty ironclads, and 
sixty thousand seamen, and spend nearly ten 
millions on our navy, the North German fleet 
contains only five ironclads and six thousand 
seamen. Even if Germany aspires to become a 
great maritime Power, it will take her at least 
a generation to prove a formidable rival to a 
nation whose naval supremacy is the fruit of 
natural causes, perfected by an experience 
which has been gained in a thousand sea-fights. 
It would be impossible for her to throw a hostile 
army on our shores unless she had a fleet equal 
to our own; and if she is so foolish as to en- 
gage with us in a rivalry of nayal armaments, 
every advantage is on our side. We can build 
better and faster than she can. Moreover, we 
may, and are, rendering our coasts invulne- 
rable against invasion, by a new and formidable 
class of gunboats, which are specially adapted 
for shalldw water, and also by the use of those 
destructive torpedoes which rendered the 
French fleet powerless to attack even the most 
unprotected ports on the Baltic. So long as 
England maintains her naval saqoemney * 
invincible for every defensive purpose. It is only 
when she contemplates military operations on the 
continent of Europe, and proposes to cope with 
nations whose chief cities and towns are little 
better than armed camps, that she must be re- 

ed as weak ; and weak she deserves to be if 
she ever embarks in any enterprise which is not 
strictly of a self-protecting or defensive cha- 
racter. We hope that during the session which 
has now begun the friends of economy will be 
true to their colours, and especially that they 
will examine with a vigilant eye the details of 
the army estimates; for experience has too 
often shown that no pledges on the of men 
in power—no arguments or appeals adromsed 
to the House of Commons by the advocates of 
retrenchment—are strong enough to resist the 
dabals, the intrigues, and the misrepresentations 
. a woll-organised and unscrupulous military 
action. 


Goop Apvice To Stupents.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger says that President Porter, of Yale Colle e, 
gave the following advice to the students of that 
institution the other day :—‘‘ Young men, you are 
the architects of your own fortunes. Rely upon 
your own strength of body and soul. Take for your 
star self-reliance, faith, honesty, and industry. In- 
scribe on your banner, ‘ Luck is a fool, pluck is a 
hero.’ Don’t take too much advice—keep at your 
helm, and steer your own ship, and remember that 
the great art of commanding is to take fair share of 
the work. Don’t practise too much humanity. Think 
well of yourself. Strike out. Assume your own 
position. Put potatoes in your cart over a rough 
road, and small ones go to the bottom. Rise above 
the envious and jealous. Fire above the mark you 
intend to hit. Energy, invincible determination, 
with a right motive, are the levers that move the 
world. Don't drink. Don’t chew. Don't 
smoke. Don't swear: Don’t deceive. Don't 
read novels. Don't marry until you can 
support a wife. Be in earnest. Be self-reliant. Be 
generous. Beyeivil. Read the papers. Advertise 
755 business. Make money, and do good with it. 

sve your God and fellow-man. Love truth and 


virtue. Love your country and obey its laws.” 


* 
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MEN AND THINGS IN AMERICA. 
(By a Cosmopolitan.) 
THE AMERICAN CHARACTER. 

As the United States have become more and 
more of a distinct nationality—socially as well as 
politically—there are certain characteristics and 
idiosyncrasies which deserve the careful attention 
of those who are interested in the varied develop- 
ments of the human race. 


It appears to the most superficial observer that 
the great thing everybody in this country is aiming 
at is the superlative. A Baptist in America is the 
most Baptist of all Baptists. He closes bis com- 
munion, not only to non-Baptists, but also to Bap- 
tists themselves, if they believe in open communion. 
The American Methodist believes in Christian 
perfection to an extent which throws the ent ire 
sanctification ’ of English Wesleyans entirely into 
the shade. The American Presbyterian is more 
Presbyterian than the leaders of the Kirks in Scot- 
land. The Liberal Christians—Unitarians, Univer- 
salists, and such-like—are more liberal than any 
liberality we possess outside of such men as Brad- 
laugh. Orthodoxy is more orthodox and heterodoxy 
more heterodox in America than in England. 


You have to study all classes of society when you 
are trying to understand a nation. There are 
therefore phases of character which, however much 
they must be regretted, deserve notice. Among 
the rest the oaths of profane persons far exceed the 
milder asseverations of the British swearer. I 
never in my life heard anyone swear by the Saviour 
until I came to the United States. Its awful blas- 
phemy made me shudder, and yet it is the favourite 
oath of American swearers. 

The American infidel is also more daring than 
his English brother. A New York paper, which 
I do not mention simply because it is better not to 
advertise it, lately published a blasphemous poem 
entitled, A Love Scene in the Orient, in which 
Our Saviour was represented as the lover of Mary 
Magdalene ! 

To a stranger it would seem that admiration for 
**smartness is the one quality which all Yankees 
possess in common. The New-Yorker who con- 
demns the late Jim Fisk, has still a lingering re- 
spect for Colonel James’s undoubted title te be 
called ‘‘a smart man.” Editors who exceed the 
limits of fair journalism, are half-pardoned if they 
are only smart men.” Ben. Butler is generally 
tolerated for his ‘‘smartness.” Corrupt legislators, 
venal judges, and rotten officials, are viewed 
leniently for their ‘‘smartness.” General Grant is 
accused by the Democratic press of receiving 
„presents to an enormous amount, but if the 
statement were true, it would scarcely be likely to 
diminish his chances of re-election to the Presi- 
dency, for a President who declined such friendly 
attentions would scarcely be smart. In sober 
truth, the strange hostility to England prevailing 
in the United States can only be explained on one 
hypothesis—that England has not shown herself 
„smart in dealing with the Union. Russia, 
which is the most corrupt and despotic Government 
in the world—next to that of New York State— 
swindled Uncle Sam by the sale of Alaska, and is 
universally admired, simply because the Yankee 
respects the ‘‘ smartness” which was too much in 
a bargain even for him/ Let it be hereafter proved 
that England has got the best of the Alabama 
Treaty, and the probability is that John Bull will 
be admired in America as he never was before. 
This may be put down as a joke, but I am half 
afraid there is sober sense in it. The American 
may be generous to a smart man (whatever he 
may be), but the man who is not smart obtains no 
favour or respect on this side the Atlantic. 

Every American I have met has the idea that 
his own is the most go-a-head nation in the world. 
This is only partially true. The average Yankee 
is just as supine and comfortable under abuses as 
John Bull used to be before he got household 
suffrage. In many respects, you will find all the 
American cities outside of New York, and half-a- 
dozen others, groaning under annoyances which no 
English city would submit to. For example, 
street railways are a go-ahead institution, in which 
the Americans got the start of us; but, while our 
street railways are substantially constructed, most 


of those outside of the great cities in America are | 
I have been in some of the | 


in a disgraceful st ite. 
cars which have been pitched off the rails five or 
six times in a forty-minutes’ ride. American news- 
papers think themselves far ahead of ours, but they 
are mostly printed on the vilest paper ever manu- 
factured. Mr. Lowe found it impossible to make 
John Bull submit to a tax on lucifer matches, but 
the Federal Government taxes matches, and levies 


a variety of ingenious and vexatious imposts, which 
seem to be accepted asa matter of course. It was 
a big thing” to open a railway 3,000 miles long, 
but it would have been a bigger thing to have 
made the line properly. This fondness for big 
things is an American idiosyncrasy, which is as- 


sociated with an almost total contempt for little 


things. The permanent way of the greater num- 
ber of the railways is in such a state that they 
seldom run at more than twenty miles an hour, and 
yet they have as many accidents as we have. 
There is not in all America such railway speed as 
that on the Great Northern Railway from London 
to Nottingham—120 miles in about three hours. 
Yet this slow-travelling people boast that they are 
the most go-ahead nation in the world”! 

After considerable investigation, I find that this 
go-aheadishness amounts to very little except in 
the unquestionable talent for inventing new machi- 
nery and patent medicines. The American mer- 
chant is so very ‘‘ enterprising” that he has allowed 
a bad political policy to transfer the United States 
mercantile marine to foreign hands. The Wall- 
street speculator is so magnificent in his specula- 
tions that United States securities, other than 
those of the Government, are depreciated at home 
and abroad. It is all very well to be go-ahead, 
but most haste, worst speed, is not without an 
application to America. 

No man hates hard work more than your genuine 
Yankee. If you visit the scenes of manual labour, 
you find that the men who are earning their bread 
by the sweat of the brow are not Americans, but 
Irish, Germans, Scotchmen, and Canadians. The 
Yankee loves to buy and sell. He had rather 
make ten dollars in a shrewd bargain than earn 
fifty dollars by work. Every man his own boss, 
is the truest motto a Yankee could adopt. 

The sovereign American used to have a royal 
contempt for the ‘‘trappings of aristocracy.” A 
relation of mine who settled in the States many 
years ago says that when he came out the people 
used to boast of having no flunkeys.” Policemen 
and postmen were then always in plain clothes, and 
strangers were apprised of the fact as a proof that 
under the Spread Eagle there were no distinctions 
of persons. Such a thing as a liveried servant was 
then thought to be for ever impossible in this 
great country.” How short-sighted are mortals! 
Mr. Jeames de la Pluche has now a hundred thou- 
sand brother flunkeys in America. Policemen and 
postmen are also in uniform. Sneers at the English 
love of titles fall short of the mark now, when every 
fellow who has been mayor of a tenth-rate city is 
style ‘‘ honourable,” and every saloon-keeper is at 
least a ‘‘colonel.” If in England a man is called a 
lord because he occupies a certain legislative posi- 
tion, and in America another man is called 
‘honourable ” because he has got into office, it 
would, as Yorkshiremen say, ‘‘ cap a vicar,” to tell 
what is the difference in the principle of the two 
things. There is, as a fact, more love for titles 
here than in the old country. 

The pride of ancestry is just as great in the 
United States as in England. I have met so many 
people who boast of their descent from somebody 
„who came over in the Mayflower,” that in sheer 
weariness I sometimes am driven to ask a new ac- 
quaintance, ‘‘ Did anybody belonging to you come 
over in the Mayflower?” If he says No,“ we 
shake hands cordially, but if he says Yes,” I 
prepare my patience to hear the old story. Iknew 
afew members of the aristocracy at home, but I 
never heard one of them boast that his ancestor 
„came in with William the Conqueror.” The 
„F. F. V.’s””—First Families of Virginia—who are 
the most genuine aristocrats in America, are proud 
of their descent, which in many cases is direct from 
the English nobility, but they talk about it less 
than the Northerners do of their Mayflower blood. 
I have seen coats-of-arms affectionately preserved 
in I cannot tell you how many American houses, 
and when I was at Saratoga, among five private 
carriages out at the Lake where I was, there was 
not one which had not an heraldic device on it ! 

It was the proud distinction of Americans that 
they were the only men in the world who travelled 
on an equality. Oh the lectures on this subject 
that I have heard from the Yankee in Europe! But 
how is it now? Drawing- room cars are a splendid 
proof of go-a-headism. They surpass in elegance 
and comfort all the railway-carriages in the world. 


another name. The ‘‘smartness” too of railroad 
officials has devised an original way of making 
people travel first-class. Trains are started with 
plenty of drawing-room cars, and just one ordinary 
car, which is usually the most miserable specimen 


a portion of those who wish to travel, the rest must 
nolens volens go in the railway drawing-rooms at 
extra rates! I could send you a score of stinging 
leaders on this nuisance (from the New York State 
press), but they fall as harmlessly on the railroad- 
ocracy as water does on a duck’s back. The 
corporate bodies act on the principle of the man 
whose idea of ‘‘a free country” was one in which 
he would be ‘‘free to make other people do as he 
liked.” 

You agitate a great question in England, and ere 
long there are men whose whole business is to 
change the state of affairs. If they arein the right 
public opinion ere long irresistibly demands a 
remedy for an evil, and the remedy is found. 
Reforms thus gained are permanent. Here it 
seems to be the fashion to denounce evils, but it is 
nobody’s business to remove them. And, further, 
when good laws are made, these so-called law- 
abiding people allow them to be openly defied. 
If a man is guilty of robbery or murder, political 
influence can get him his liberty after a brief re- 
tirement in a State Hotel, in which according to all 
accounts the thief or rough is treated like a gentle- 
man, while the more honest man is regarded as the 
greater rascal. 

No minion of degraded royalty was ever prouder 
to be bedizened in gold lace than is the American 
Republican. The State governors en public occa- 
sions are surrounded by cocked hats enough to 
supply all the field-marshals in Europe. The 
militia are as gorgeous as the generals of tho 
Paris Commune used to be during their “ brief 
authority.” 

The result of an analysis of the American cha- 
racter shows, then, that a republican form of govern- 
ment is a total failure as a means of bringing about 
a speedy millennium. Republicanism affords scope 
for wilder theories and more erratic eccentricities 
than does a limited monarchy—it makes men free 
to go to greater lengths in everything—but it is 
no cure in itself for political and social evils. It is 
not the form of Government, but the men who 
govern, who regulate the destinies of a country. 
Hence I, who have no prejudices whatever 
against a republic as such, am compelled to see that 
in a republic the worst elements of society come to 
the surface more easily than they do under a con- 
stitutional monarchy. I frankly admit that I wish 
it were otherwise. I have always been ‘‘an ex- 
treme Radical” at home, and I would fain be a 
hearty republican here. Facts are, however, stub- 
born things, and Americans to whom I have read 
these remarks tell me they are only too true. I 
have myself published similar views in American 
papers of large circulation, and have been thanked 
by educated Americans for so doing. There is so 
much to eulogise and admire in the United States, 
that I hope I may be pardoned if I sometimes as- 
sume to criticise Americans as fully as they criti- 
cise us. 


MR. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. 


Mr. Leslie announces the commencement of the 
seventeenth season of his charming concerts, and 
we have much pleasure in calling attention to the 
rich and varied selection of music promised for 
performance. 

Those connoisseurs who affect to be surfeited 
with a constant iteration of the better known 
masterpieces will be glad that they are to have an 
opportunity of hearing Carissimi’s Jonah, com- 
posed some time between 1580 and 1670, and truly 
described in the prospectus as one of the earliest 
attempts at oratorio ; Bach’s motett, The Spirit 
also helpeth us”; and a new sacred cantata, 
„Praise ye the Lord,” by Mr. Henry Holmes. 
Among the works with which the reputation of 
Mr. Leslie’s choir is already largely associated, but 
which, in that connection, must ever be welcome, 
we are to have Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hear my prayer, 
and Judge me, O God,” Schubert's Twenty-third 
Psalm for female voices, and Gounod's ‘Ave 
Verum,” composed expressly for the choir ; also— 
(possibly in deference to the outcry always being 
raised in some quarters at the alleged neglect of 
English music)—a selection from the works of 
Bishop and his contemporaries. Several madrigals 
and part-songs, of which we learn that some new 
and interesting specimens are in rehearsal, will be 
presented at the first concert on Friday next, 


when Mr. Sims Reeves (who has been engaged for 
Yet they are only ‘‘ first-class” carriages under | 


of a car to be found, As this latter will only hold | 


the series), Miss Edith Wynne, and Mrs. Patey, 
are announced te appear. | 


It is announced that a new cable, four thousand 
miles in length, is being manufactured in London 
for the European and South American Telegraph 
Company. 
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has become white, that history is changed by a | principle to be established that cruisers can be 
BELGIAN bese art rete r ‘the believe this? fitted for sea in the ports of a neutral, to play 
7 Ah l if by the word believe is to understood to | havoc with the commerce of a belligerent—since 
correspondent at Geneva favours us | be convinced of a truth, to accept it, to live by it, | that — could be turned against herself with 
with the following of an article which | we should need to explain by what prodigious phe- | terrible effect, whenever an opportunity offered. 


It is cs eo M. 
the well-known ter. ent 
rightly — oe t at a time when clerical 


ooqueville, clear 
thinker as he was, had not perceived this danger :— 


In our day, it is impossible to be deceived 
Catholicism be reconciled with liberty. As M. 
Veuillot has well said, there is not, there cannot be, a 
Catholic Liberalism. Catholic Liberals, who are true 
Catholics, are not Liberals, and true Liberals 


fs not abookseller who 
histories of miracles, and 


convents multiply ; in ten years 
jog 1 


bled; now there are two con- 


seeks to 


church organisation, 


any chance of success, of 
permanence. No, says he,— 


ve force, nor 
en it cannot be 


either rally tothe standard of a reformed Catholicism, 
such as is now — 2 — or to one of the 
sections of Liberal testantism en one of the 
innate needs of th 


o human heart is in question, as is 
religion, we kill only what we replace. 
Will the Liberal party understand this? M. de L. 
doubts 

The Liberals, says he, will continue to 
fetters, till these are rivetted firm] 
them of all free action. . . and 
of the union of Catholios and blinded 


gain a final victory. 

Commenting on these subjects, a writer in the 
Journal des remarks :—‘‘I leave to the 
consideration of your readers these prophetic 
lines. They are worthy of consideration in all 
countries, even in those where liberty appears to 
be the most firmly established. As to the 
r of an extended Catholic reform, as 

de L. proposes, nothing in France indi- 
cates its sod te prot in ——5 = * last —— 
are ound silence ; the Roman litu 
8 introduced into the great i ot 
St. Sulpice without a single protest. Formerly 
such an attempt would have excited the most vio- 
lent discussion. Fifteen years ago men, learned 
priests, curds of Paris attached to the old tradition, 
said in our presence, They dare not do it.“ Now 
the old tradition disappears ; the Romish legends, 
at which the old Gallican hed, are quietly 
accepted. No open mention is e of this victory 
for fear of exciting alarm as to the greatness of the 
change which is being stealthily 1 
‘The Ultramentane journals scarcely allude to it. 
t is the favourite tactic of Rome, quiet, slow, con- 
tinuous advance. What takes place in myriads of 
minds which regard the infallibility dogma as a 
novelty introduced by surprise by means of lyi 
documents? Will they persuade themselves tha 
what was false yesterday is true to-day, that black 


laugh at their 
enough to deprive 


as a consequence 
Liberals, the uni- 


nomenon we could come to ieve what we know 
to be false. But is this what the Ultramontanes 
define as faith. Submission—nothing more. The 
essential, with them, is not the object of faith, it is 
the faith itself? Now is not this the best prepara- 
tion for the entrance of scepticism, is it not that 
acepticieme intérieur, of which Father Hyacinthe 80 
eloquently speaks, which undermines the buildin 

from within, whilst the old scepticism attack 

from without. One of the most illustrious bisho 

of France (who has submitted like the others) said 


lately, : t has ruined us at the council was the 
missi bishops. What has ruined us! Look 
well at this word. Yet this bishop teaches as 


divine the very dogma which in his conscience he 
believes ruinous. How then hope for a moral 
regeneration‘of the country? As reasonably, when 
you have crushed a man’s spinal column, bid him 
stand upright.” 

Other illustrations of the spirit of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in Belgium come to hand. Thus 
the Bien Public (the Belgian, not the French), which 
is the organ of Ultramontanism in Belgium, de- 
clares that the Catholics, whatever they may think 
about the intrinsic value of constitutional liberties, 
cannot think to overthrow by illegal and violent 
means the régime which consecrates these liberties. 
If this means anything it must mean that there 
would be no objection to overthrowing them by 
legal and not violent means. However, su uently 
— —_ is made — eg say ing » 

i o recognised organ of the Belgian Catholic 
bishops, ‘‘the Encyclicals and the Syllabus must 
be without restriction or reserve as the in- 
fallible ions of the truth.” The Bien Public 
then declares the liberty of religious profession a 

ublic calamity and social plague, the liberty of 
IN. li , the liberty of association a 
scourge, the liberty of the press a frightful — 
lence, and the tion of Church and State 
equally fatal to civil and religious society. All 
this furnishes a rather instructive commentary on 
the doings of the Catholic clergy in Ireland and 
other countries. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE TREATY OF 


WASHINGTON, 
The London press continues with sin unani- 
mity to denounce the claims for indirect set 


u the Americans under the Washington ty. 
With scarcely an exception, it is demanded that 
theee claims shouldbe abandoned, or thatthe eee 
Government should withdraw from the treaty. 
Times tersely sums up the question thus :—‘‘ If the 
American Government consent to reform their case, 
arbitration may be happily concluded ; if they in- 
sist on their interpretation the arbitration cannot 
proceed.” The Spectator conceives it to be beyond 
uestion that England cannot permit the indirect 
ims to be even submitted to the arbitrators. 
The duty of Englishmen now is to restrain their 
irritation and to strengthen the hands of the execu- 
tive in saying firmly to the United States that their 
interpretation of the treaty is entirely different 
from that under which we si it. Let us bring 
no charges, but be resolute in defending our own 
honour and interests. The Saturday Review con- 
siders it is satisfactory to observe that for the first 
time in eleven years all ies in England are 
absolutely of one mind on the merits of a contro- 
ith America. The most enthusiastic sup- 
— © be ose the most devoted admirers of 
publican institutions, concur in the determina- 
tion to resist pretensions which can only have been 
advanced for the purposes of inj and insult. 
The Zconomist thinks the duty of the country is 
plain. We must at once give notice to the Ame- 
rican Government that we must have the treaty 
carried out in the sense in which we interpreted it, 
and in which, by their silence, they permitted us 
to think that they also interpreted it. If they 
should say that they from the beginning understood 
the matter differently, the treaty is at an end. 
Thay cnght in common sense to have known that 
we never submit to arbitration such demands. 

A New York despatch of the 4thin the Daily 
News says:—‘‘Secretary Fish contradicts the 
statements telegraphed from London that negotia- 
tions for the s ion of the Geneva arbitration 
have been o between England and America. 
No such action is anticipated by the United States 
Government, and no apprehension is expressed of 
a rupture of the treaty. The excitement in London 
occasions general surprise ; but it is believed to be 
manufactured for political effect. It is judged 
right that claims for consequential damage should 
be ted as matters of record, and to strengthen 
the American case, leaving the arbitrators to rule 
them out if not just.” 

A telegram in the Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, who is well known as possessing 
much active influence on the conduct of foreign 
affairs in America, left New York on Saturday last 
for Europe. In the course of a conversation held 
with him before he sailed, he expressed to me his 
full hope that a friendly and satisfactory settlement 
would yet be attained. But there are difficulties in 
the way ; for many in America are such determined 
haters of England that no settlement by amicable 
methods could please them ; while it is maintained 
by the majority that England cannot permit the 


ar 


It is generally admitted, however, that the question 
of the Alabama claims constitutes a running sore, 
which must be healed.” 

The New York papers appear to think that we 
on this side are working ourselves into a state of 
unnecessary alarm as to the course which is being 
taken by the United States before the Geneva 
tribunal. The Herald attempts to allay the 
anxiety, while it condemns the ‘“‘ unseemly vehe- 
mence of the British press by pointing out that 
though the claims on either side may be extrava- 
gant, the treaty under which they will be judged 
is based upon wise statesmanship and mutual con- 
cession. Commenting on the view taken by the 
Times of — qo 2 ag os journal 
indulges in the following threatening language : 
Should England fail to settle promptly any bill 
for es found against her by the arbitrators, 
the American Government must simply exercise its 

ight of judgment as a creditor, and pay itself out 
of the British property lying nearest to its hand. 
The World says that unless the tribunal of Geneva 
is distrusted, there is no justifiable reason for the 
vehemenée displayed by the British journals. 

The American Case on the Alabama question 
is said to be written by Mr. Bancroft Davis, and 
revised by Mr. Evarts. 


JupictaL Breviry.—In a claim which came be- 

fore the Lords Justices on Wednesday, on appeal 
from the Master of the Rolls, arising out of the 
„ [. the National Assurance and Invest- 
ment iation, the Lord Chief Justice James 
delivered the following judgment: — Unless I am 
ordered to do so b e House of Lords, or some 
other competent tribunal, I refuse to hear an 
appeal for the sum of 35s.” Lord Justice Mellish, 
—1.— nothing, was understood to concur in this 
ju ent. 
; ALLEGED Discovery oF ANOTHER MOABITE 
Stonse.—Mr. Lumley, writing from Jerusalem, an- 
nounces the discovery of another stone in the Moabite 
country. The characters on it, which are very 
clear, and nearly perfect, are translated as follows : 
—‘* We drove them away—the people of Ar Moab, 
at the marsh ground—there made a thankoffering 
to God their King, and Jeshurun rejoiced, as also 
Moses, their leader. Mr. Lumley says Moses may 
have directed, seen, and approved the inscription 
himself, as a memento of the conquest of Moab by 
Israel, under their great leader. There is great 
doubt as to the value of this stone. A correspon- 
dent of the Pall Mali Gazetie thinks that Mr. Lum- 
ley has been hoaxed. Mr. Deutsch states that a 
copy, more or less complete, of what strikingly re- 
—— it (as far as he could place any reliance in 
the accuracy of a mere tracing of a like document) 
had been published twice already—first in the 
„Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund,” March—June, 1870; and next in the 
Transactions of the German Oriental Society” 
for 1871, p. 429. 

ALcoHOL IN D1sEasE.—Considerable discussion 
has recently been caused by the publication of a 
„Medical Declaration respecting Alcohol, ” which 
has been signed by 269 of the leading members of 
the medical profession ; and the interest thus created 
is likely to be still further s ened by the 
meeting held on Tuesday evening in Exeter Hall, 
London, under the auspices of the National Tem- 

ce e, at which seven medical men of 
ong experience both in their profession and as total 
abstainers ad a crowded and enthusiastic 
assembly. Mr. Samuel Bowly, President of the 
League, occupied the chair, and opened the busi- 
ness of the evening by referring to the great help 
medical men could render to the temperance cause. 
Mr. Richard Sleman, F. R. C. S., said he had been a 
meen surgeon for thirty years, nineteen of which 

been spent in a district comprising more than 
5,000 souls, The alcoholic liquors prescribed during 
those nineteen years cost the ratepayers half-a- 
crown, and so far from the patients having suffered, 
the results were highly favourable to health and 
longevity. Dr. Munroe, of Hull, referred to the 
medical declaration, and said that it had inflicted 
a heavy blow on the practice of treating disease 
with an excessive use of stimulants—a practice 
which he most thoroughly condemned. Dr. Lan- 
kester, while not entirely abjuring the use of alcohol, 
was yet prepared to admit that the cases in which 
it was useful were very rare indeed. Mr. Gunn, 
military surgeon, adduced his own personal expe- 
rience in the Arctic Regions and in Central Africa 
in proof of the ability of teetotalers to bear the 
extremes of climate as com with even mode- 
rate drinkers. Mr. J. J. Ritchie, M. R. C. S., of 
Leck, maintained that intoxicating beverages were 
totally unnecessary, and their medical prescription 
vague and empirical. In an hospital in his town, 
which was supported by a benevolent lady, forty 
cases had been treated during the few months it 
had been in operation. Of these thirty-nine were 
treated without alcohol, and recovered, one with 
alcohol and the patient died. Mr. Dixon, coroner 
for South Oxfordshire, expressed his hearty ap- 
* of the well-known bill of Dr. Dalrymple, 

P., for the confinement of habitual drunkards, 
and Dr. Bowen, of Preston, said he had treated 
40,000 cases entirely without alcohol, and with the 
best results. The meeting was enthusiastic in its 


approval of these and simular statements made by 
e speakers. 
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Titernture. 


— 
THE RIGHT HON, JOHN BRIGHT.* 


The last article in Macmillan’s Magazine for 
the current month comes opportunely when, as 
we all hope, Mr. Bright is about to re-enter 
public life. By friends and political oppo- 
nents alike, it would be admitted that 
the absence of the right hon. gentleman 
from the House of Commons withdraws from 
the discussion of political questions an element 
which is unique and powerfully penetrating. 
No other man—not even the Premier himself— 
could be more missed from Parliament than the 
member for Birmingham. And the reason is that 
Mr. Bright is one of the few statesmen who have 
studiously set themselves in all lights to catch 
faithfully the various shades of political thought 
and belief, and yet has preserved, in a supreme 


degree, his strong, robust individuality, with’ 


all its convictions, fresh and unmodified, and 
its aspirations unweakened by any submission 
to circumstances. Unlike Mr. Cobden, he 
never seems to miss a distinction through lack 
of sympathy. His logic, though not so close, 
is even more convincing, because it is more re- 
lieved by subduing touches of imagination. 
And then, unlike Mr. Gladstone, he never for 
a moment loses sight of the main point in intel- 
lectual refinements ; for, keen as his mind is, his 
moral instinct is yet stronger, and never suffers 
him to forget the chief end of legislation. 
Mr. Bright's t claim to distinction is that 
he has from first to last borne practical testi- 
mony to an ethical and religious element in 
politics, notwithstanding that it might seem as 
though he sometimes sought to relegate religion 
to a place outside the political sphere. That 
conclusion, however, were most short-sighted. 
His personal influence is so direct, and so 
saturated by ethical and religious feeling, that 
one has only to refer from particular expres- 
sions to the pervading spirit of his conduct, to 
have this wrong impression at once corrected. 
His mission has been pre-eminently to quicken 
the sence of political justice by constant refe- 
rence to nal convictions. 
Mr. Bright’s peculiar power of putting aside 
the specious and irrelevant arguments with which 
t issues are so apt to be involved and over- 
id by mere political casuistry—of stripping 
bare the very — of the matter so that only 
the primary principle is disclosed, precisely as a 
locksmith uncovers the ward to find a new key 
—springs more from moral than from intel- 
lectual insight, though the intellect is ever 
nimble and pliant in its services. Hence the 
peouliar severity, and yet the benignity of the 
satire which breaks through his great speeches, 
wonderfully illuminating them. There can 


never be suspicion of self-interest in his 
warmth. The individual dealt with in a sense 
disap in the clear light of the great truth 


which is exhibited. The scathing epigrams of 
Mr. Disraeli provoke rejoinder, they stir intel- 
lectual vanity, and excite to competition. Not 
so the —— —＋ rebukes of Mr. Bright. They 
but subdue into silence. When, for example, 
he had to deal with the member for Dublin for 
some contemptuous expressions used towards 
Dissenting ministers, he led up so carefully to 
his satire that it was simply subduing and 
unanswerable :— 

Some hon. gentlemen opposite (said he) hav6 a great 


feeling for the congrega' ns. So have I. I think 
that the co ons have a right to excite the sym- 
thy of P ent. But I have soen other cengrega- 


ions and how uy A have emerged from their difficulties. 
In 1843, nearly ministers of the Church of Scotland, 
not — for an Act of Parliament to disendow them, 
walked out of their manses. They left many —— 
residences and ay nice churches, and they quitte 

the homes in which they had pont many of the 
happiest years of their lives. ey went out as a 
church absolutely naked. Thore was not a church fit 
for them, nor a lobo house, nor a curtilage, nor a com- 
putation, nor, I will be bound to say, a single good 
wish or ‘‘God bless you, from any man on that side 
of the House. Do not tell us that your Irish Pro- 
testant congregations are fecbler or worso that the con- 
gregations in Scotland. 3 And yot the 
learned member for Dublin University has the courago 
to say in 3 wy of many members of the Non- 
oonformist y that the nifnisters of the voluntary 
churches are rather of a low class—that the 
high-born. As to being geen I think the 
prophets of old were many of them graziers. The 
Apostles were fishors and handicraftsmen. It was a 
religion, as we are told, to which“ not many noble and 
not many mighty were called.” It may be that 
in this age and in this country, the light of the Refor- 
mation and of Christianity may be carried through the 
land by men of — birth with just as much 
success as may attend a man whois born in a great 
mansion or palace. The right hon. gentleman the 
member for Bncks, argued very much in favour of the 
Established Churches on the ground that there ought to 
be some place into which people could get who would 
not be admitted very readily anywhere else. The fact 
is, that what the right hon. gentlamen wants is this, 


are not 


* Macmillan’s Magazine for February: Article: ‘‘ The 
Right Hon. John Bright, M. P.,“ by J. Flood Page. 


that we should have an Established Church which has no 
discipline, and that anyone who would live up to what ma 
be called a gentlemanly conformity to it may pass through 
the world as a very satisfactory sort of Christian. Sir, 
these are arguments that I should be ashamed to use, 
If I were a Churchman, I would either find better 
arguments, or keep silence, and if I were forced to 
keep silence, I should be obliged to give up believing 
that the Church was much better than the Nonconfor- 
mist body, 

Here we have the sufficing answer to the 
dominant phase of Broad Churchism so long as 
it shall exist. We can scarcely expect that the 
thing should ever be better said than it is hero. 
And yet there seems to be no art, simply because 
the intellect has moved in such complete 
harmony with deep undivided conviction. 

It has often been said indeed, it has become 
a sort of maxim—that convictions are unhandy 
things in public life, that they are the greatest 
drawbacks in the way of political success. Yet 
Mr. Bright has succeeded by virtue of his convic- 
tions! It depends very much on what is meant 
by success—whether it is leaping into office by 
party dodges within a year or two after enter- 
ing Parliament, or securing a real and abiding 
influence over the public mind. This latter, 
we take it, is the only true success, and surely 
Mr. Bright has pre-eminently attained it. No 
man has done more to educate and to elevate 
public opinion. It is well said, in Mr. Page’s 
article in Macmillan relative to this eminent 
statesman, ‘‘ That man ought to be the 
5 man in England; for, while he 

as not budged an inch, we, and the whole 
country, have come round to his way of think - 
ing,” At atime when to be dubbed a Radical 
was to be looked on largely with disrespect, Mr. 
Bright held precisely the same tone as he holds 
now when ical opinions are the fashion, and 
fought for the self-same objects. He has seen 
the realisation of many of his great ideas— 
seen the taxes taken off food, the Jews admitted 
to Parliament, the University tests removed, 
the suffrage largely extended, and the Irish 
Church disestablished. If political convictions 
are inevitably bound up with true political 
forecast as in the case of Mr. Bright, then it is 
clear that convictions are a necessity and a con- 
dition of real political progress. 

There is one thing to be noted of Mr. Bright’s 
position which stamps it with considerable 
singularity. It is this, that in his scorn of all 
secondary political considerations, he is the 
true representative of the working classes, who 
will never be deeply swayed by the deceptive 
motives of self-interest which to a large extent 
influence the upper classes—as seen for instance 
in the views they held on the slaye question 
and on the American war; while yet he is in the 
truest sense a middle-class man, with a keen 
eye for all that relates to commerce and indus- 
trial development. But where he seems most 
of all to utter the secret sentiments of the 
commercial class, he finds a corrective in the 
convictions of the sect to which he belongs, in 
him deepened and intensified. He is a peace 
man, and would sacrifice much to save the 
wanton destruction that overtakes the mercantile 
marine in every war, because of the existence 
of a barbarous usage sanctioned in international 
law. When, however, Mr. Bright is con- 
demning war, we never feel as we do when 
we listen to some others, that he mourns 
over it merely for the material loss it causes, 
but because it throws a dark shadow over the 

ath of human bistory and d es man's 
tter nature. Peace hath its victories 
as well as war,” and in these lie the 
unregretted offerin of humanity; and 
the comment which Mr. Bright can make, to 
the effect that his family might accuse him of 
having sacrificed their interests to those of the 
public, imparts a kind of softening relief to any 
expression that might otherwise savour of the 
commercial morale. Few statesmen in any age 
could have used the following words without 
qualification, and with such transcendant frank- 
ness as he uses them, yet without savour of 
egotism :— 

My conscience tells mo that I have laboured honestly 
only to destroy that which is evil and to build up that 
which is good. The political gains of the last twenty 
five years, as they were summod up the other night b 
the hon. member for Wick, are my political gains, if 
they can be called the gains in ow A egroe of any living 
Englishman. And if now, in all the great centres of our 
»opulation—in Birmingham with its busy districts, in 

lanchester with its encircling towns, in the population 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Glasgow, and amidst 
the vast industries of the West of Scotland, and in this 
Babylon in which we are assembled—if we do not find 
onrselves surrounded by hungry and exasperated multi- 
tudes ; if now, more than at any time during the last 
hundred years, it may be said, quoting the beautiful 


words of Mr. Sheridan, “Content sits basking on the 
Checks of Toi)”’ ; if this House and its statesmen glory 


in the change, have not I as much as any living man 
some claim to partake of that glory 

Characteristic in the deepest way and in every 
senso is this utterance of John Bright. Then, 
again, how faithfully does he represent the 
lower orders, and unite them with the ligher 


classes in his loyalty, in his for a limited 
monarchy in preference to republicanism. Much 
might be said on these points: we can only add 
that, looked at from the higher political ground, 
and viewed as noble forecasts of the future, all 
his great utterances have been in the best sense 
acts of reconciliation,’ to use one of his own 
finest phrases. 

The article in Macmillan has a special value 
from the fact of its pointing out with decisive 
clearness that it is a fallacy to suppose Mr. 
Bright's work is now accomplished, because 80 
many of his objects have been embodied in 
legislation, and that nothing remains for him 
but to step aside and let others occupy the 
place in the public eye which he has hitherto 


occupied. His programme is as yet far from 
being completed. There is still the question 
of the ot to settle—clearly one of the great 


uestions of the future—the reform of the 

ouse of Lords, the modification of the laws 
of primogeniture and entail, and all that these 
involve or lead up to. Mr. Flood Page well 
says on this point :— 

Even if some deny that Mr. Bright's influence is as 
widely spread as it was a few years ago, certainly his 

wer is greater. Not only has he done nothing to 

orfeit the confidence of his followers; not only is he 
the trusted and honoured friend of the Prime Minister 
= ponte pe the House of syed but he has 
na th marked cordialit 0 * as 
a — the Government and Cabinet. t would 
be greatly for the advantage, alike of the Ministry and 
the country, if Mr. Bright would again accept a seat in 
the Cabinet, without being harassed by the cares and 
respunsibilities of any department. What Lords 
Lyndhurst and owne have been to former 
Cabinets, that may Mr. Bright become to the nt ; 
and it does not require much fo ht to see that, with 
the accidents and chances of life, it may easily happen 
that Mr. Bright may himself one day be Prime Minister ; 
were he but ten years younger, this would seem a cor- 
tainty.” 

This suggestion is one which we 1 will be 
carried into effect. The presence of Mr. Bright 
in the Cabinet, in such circumstances, would 
add a new element of political security, and 
give the nation fresh grounds of confidence. 


SOME RECENT NOVELS.* 


A story, which has appeared in Blackwood, 
has from that fact, a certificate of character. 
„Old Ebony has always been particular about 
his fiction, careful to avoid sentimental feeble- 
ness or sensational extravagance, ready to 
welcome new authors of promise, and tosecurefor 
them an introduction to the public notice, and 
some of the most popular writers of the day owe 
much of their position to the judicious en- 
couragement they have received from him at 
the commencement of their career. On eccle- 
siastical or — unds we have often had 
reason to o — to his stories, but even where 
they have offended most deeply in this respect, 
there has been a cleverness which it was impos- 
sible not to admire, and in virtue of which we 
have been half ready to condone the fault. 
„Fair to See is a fair specimen of Blackwood’s 
stories, and not the less so because of the spice 
of politics with which it flavours the more 
ordinary materials of which the tale is made 
up. Mr. Lockhart, if he cannot pretend to a 
place in the first rank of our novelists, is 
nevertheless a writer of considerable power, and 
in his graphic sketches of 2 his piotures of 
life in a — house, Ws ever 8 * 
character, and the general management of hi 
plot, has given us a thoroughly readable and 
entertaining book. There is a httle awkward- 
ness at the commencement in the way in which 
the actors are brought together, but when the 
story is once on the lines it advances with ease 
and tolerable rapidity. It may be objected, 
indeed, that some of tho scenes are introduced 
for their own sake only, and have no actual 
relation to the story, which pauses while we are 
entertained with the humours of a Scotch 
election or some equally irrelevant subject. 
But this is only a fault common to 
most stories published in a serial form, and is 
likely to continue so long as it is the chief ond 
of these magazine tales to form threo octavos 
for the use of the circulating libraries. Wo 
are not, however, disposed to be captious with a 
book, in whose company we can very pleasantly 
pass a leisure hour. The portraits of the two 
girls, who play a principal * in the story, are 
drawn with great skill, and stand out in well- 
defined and striking contrast: Morna, pure, 
unselfish, generous, with graces of character 
which throw even her great personal beauty 


—_—— — — 


© Fuir to See. By Lawrence M. W. Lock HART. In 
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into the shade; Eila, the very 9 the 

, with singular — * of nation, 
w enable her to a all whom she 
desired to win, but without a particle of true- 
hearted nobility. The way in which the 
character of the latter is 2 developed, 


, and prepare for her a 
deserved retribution, showing no little artistic 
skill. We la 1 heartily enough over the 
account of the election ; we do not wonder that 
the strong Radicalism of the Scotch burghs is 
é offensive to Tories, and that, find- 
ing all attempts to check its growth or con- 
tract its influence useless, they should take a 
pleasure in turning the political life of these 
headed constituencies into ridicule. It 
be much more sati , doubtless, if 
would accommodate themselves to the 
of le advisers, who would pro- 
vide them with some laird of the old school or 
some scion of aristocracy who would do credit 
to the country. Those who won, however, can 
easily afford to — at the attempts which 
0 


their ts to solace themselves for 
their defeats. 


It is not often that foreign stories can be 
made thoroughly attractive to English readers, 
h we find that the Old 


leasure in saying that it 
ity it has won, and that 


in 0 
Hellwig, are much needed even in our own age 
and country, and they are here enforced with 
equal beauty and power. 

Mrs. Eiloart is an interesting and attractive 
writer, rising considerably above the standard 
of a novelists, with considerable skill 
both in the construction of a plot and in the 
delineation of character, and always preserving 
either 


1 may, by want of tact, indifference 
to rye of husband, a thoughtless 
levity which had no idea of wrong-doing, and 
yet was continually laying her open to unkindly 
comment and to suspicions which could hardly 
be said to be unreasonable, work her husband 
up to such a pitch of frenzy that, forgetting 
everything but his su wrong, he con- 
ceived the design of ce peer | her, and justi- 
fied it to himself on the ground that it was the 
only way in which it was possible to save her 
from the deeper dishonour that seemed to be 
awaiting her. Of course, all this suggests to 
the er the case of the wretched cle an 
whose atrocious crime has so deepl shocked 
the susceptibilities of the nation. the sto 
was written before the murder was committed, 
Mrs. Eiloart is unfortunate, but if afterwards, 
she seems to us to have made a mistake in the 
choice of subject. There is a deal of 
life and incident in the story, and though 
it is not difficult to forecast the cata- 
strophe, yet the plot is, on the whole, well 
managed, and the interest fairly sustained. But, 
yas may be inferred from what we have said as 
to the subject, the tale is not a pleasant one, 
and is all tho less so because there is scarcely a 
character who elicits our hearty pathy. 
Mr. Thornton, tho clergyman, is to be honoured 
for his simplicity of spirit, and his earnestness 
in his work, but it must be confessed that he is 
too harsh in his treatment and too hasty 
in his judgment of his wife, and that his 
troubles were to a large extent of his own 
making. His wife, on the other hand, would 
our pity—for sho is not without some 
redeeming qualities—if she was not so cold, and 
therefore so unconscious of the wounds she was 
inflicting upon her husband. The scheming 
servant-is cleverly drawn, but she is a character 
with which we are perfectly familiar. In the 
other drumatis persone, though they sustain 
their parts with fidelity, there is nothing very 
striking. We are amused with the sketches of 
the Bishop of Drowsehead, and ially with 
the views the good man has of Dissenters and 
the trouble they cause him, but he reminds us 
too much of some of Mr. Trollopo's portraits. 
Episcopal and clerical life, in all its varieties, is 
indeed a field which Mr. Trollope has cultivated 
so extensively that to venture on it at allisa 
doubtful experiment. The story, however, as a 


whole, is of more than average excellence, and 


the moral it inculcates sound and just. 
„Lakeville comes to us in a second edition, 

and this is in itself some guarantee that it is 

not commonplace, an impression which is fully 


sustained by the book itself. It is not brilliant 
or sensational. There is nothing that makes the 
reader hold his breath as he reads on with 
eager interest. To those who live upon tales of 
strong excitement it would appear dull; but 
more thoughtful and appreciative judges will 
recognise in it a work of considerable beauty, 
freshness, and power. Lakeville” is an 
American provincial town, and the society to 
which we are introduced there is so different in 
many respects from that in which we ourselves 
move, or into which our novelists generally 
take us, that it has all the charm of novelty. 
It is in these sketches of life, indeed, that the 
principal interest of the tale consists. The 
action does not move on rapidly, there is a good 
deal of detail which is not very attractive, and 
of striking incident there is comparatively 
little. But the portraits are carefully drawn, 
and the pictures of society striking and effec- 
tive. The special interest of the lock. how- 
ever, is derived from the fact that in Lake- 
ville it is very easy. to recognise the great 
and prosperous city of the West. Here is 

— 7 in all her spirit and enterprise, her 
wealth, and luxury, just as she was before 
her sad calamity. o see here how in 
the circles of fashion in this new city there was 
as much weakness, as much frivolity, and as 
much wickedness too, as in the older cities of 
our own hemisphere; how heartless women 
flirted, and unprincipled men pursued a course 
of selfish intrigue; and how, with the repro- 
duction of the old sins and follies of other lands, 
there were other faults peculiar to the place 
itself, or rather peculiar to that transatlantic 
society of which in the Far West we have the 
strongest development. The book, we should 
judge, is written by a Roman Catholic. At 
east, all the people are Roman Catholics, 
while the Protestants, if they have any religion 
at all, allow it to sit very loosely upon them. 
Considering how much of true religious earnest- 
ness there was amongst the Protestants of 
Chicago, we must accept this feature of the work 
as indicating the writer’s own proclivities rather 
than as representing the true state of the case. 
We have now so many stories in which the case 
is reversed, and goodness is to be found only 
among Protestants, that we may easily bear 
this more favourable representation of Roman 
Catholics, and not be at all disquieted, 
even by the pleasant picture given of con- 
vent life at the beginning. But we see at 
least the writer’s own tendencies, and they may 
probably induce us to think that some of the 
views of Lakeville society are rather highly 
coloured. Still it is not to be doubted that the 
relations between young ple of different 
sexes are much freer in . than here, 
and on the whole, this may be accepted as a 
fair account of fashionable life. There aro, of 
course, other circles of which we see nothing here, 
but which it would be necessary for us to know 
before we could form a correct idea of Western 
society. Our authoress, in bringing her heroine 
to Europe, enables us to contrast it with society 
in France and Italy, especially on the point of 
marrying and giving in * and what- 
ever may be her own feelings, the impression 
she produces is that American ideas, despite 
the manner in which they are often ee 
rated and abused in practice, are the best. e 
have in the book some pleasant bits of descrip- 
tion and many clever hits, and it is sure to 
popular in a large circle of readers. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Essays on Historical Truth. By ANDREW BISsET. 
(London: Longmans, Green, and Co.) This is a very 
interesting book. Mr. Bisset’s style is not good ; it is 
cumbrous and not clear, and occasionally is not strictly 
grammatical ; but he has a genuine enthusiasm which 
enlists the reador’s attention, and an evident mastery of 
his subjects. He is a severe student, and has brought 
together in these essays an amount of information that 
must secure for his book a place on the shelves of those 
who are specially engaged in endeavouring to understand 
the history of the times of Cromwell and James I. Mr. 
Bisset will often provoke the reader's criticism, and 
from mapy of his judgments there will be disgent. It is 
remarkable, for instance, to find that a man who con- 
siders that so mych of what is put forth as history is 
only falsehood under the name of history, and who 
often quotes with approval Hume’s saying that if truth 
„bo at all within the reach of human capacity, it is 
s certain that it must lie very deep and abstruse, should 
accept with such simple confidence the evidence of 
foreign contemporary correspondence on disputed 
matters of English history. Cromwell's letters he 
regards as no evidence of Cromwell's character, but 
other State papers—also letters—ho receives with un- 
questioning submission, as though prejudice and gossip 
could not possibly have affected their value. Mr, Bissct 
is a man of strong opinions, amounting often to preju- 
dice. So strong is his loathing of the Court of James I., 
that he challenges Bacon's claim to tho possession of a 


great mind. But although the reader may often dissent 
from Mr. Bisset's reasonings, he will be thankful for 
these essays. The one on Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth is useful as giving another account than that now 
popular of Cromwell's personal government, and point- 
ing out defects in his administration. It is, however, 
in the history of James I. that Mr. Bisset is- especially 
at home. He holds James up to reprobation as James 
„the assassin,” and establishes the fact that life at his 
Court was inconceivably horrible. Mr. Bisset points 
out, too, that in James I. we have a development of per- 
sonal government; and with the sympathies of an his- 
torian he condemns it, because under it no faithful con- 
temporary history is possible, and in consequence of 
the mutilation and destruction of records it is hard in 
subsequent times to come at the truth. Mr. Bisset has 
considerable admiration for David Hume, not so much 
as Professor Huxley, who speaks of him as having the 
greatest intellect of his, age, not including Descartes. 
Hume rather suffers, however, between his two admirers ; 
for while Huxley quotes with admiration a saying of 
Hume's as to the worthlessness of any book (the mathe- 
matical exvepted) which does not contain any experi- 
mental reasoning concerning matter-of-fact existence, 
Mr. Bisset points out that Hume’s own reasonings on 
matters of historical fact are utterly untrustworthy, and 
that because he was a careless and inaccurate ob- 
„ server.” Mr. Bisset thinks that there are few modern 
„works of any pretensions that contain more examples 
‘fof false generalisation than his.” Mr. Bisset has some 
chapters in which psychological subjects are treated. 
We do not think he is as much at home here as in his 
historical chapters. 

Prophecy a Preparation for Christ. By R. Parne 
SmitH, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Ko., Ko. (Mac- 
millan.) Our readers will remember that the above 
was the subject of the Bampton Lecture for 1869. The 
notice that was given of it then makes it unnecessary 
for us to extend our comments on it now. The present 
book is simply a second edition of the lecture. It differs 
from the former one mainly in that this contains an 
index. A note on Genesis is omitted, as not belonging 
properly to the subject] in hand, and there are also a 
few verbal corrections. We will just add to what wo 
had said before that the book is an earnest, scholarly, 
and devout plea in favour of the supernatural element 
in Christianity, as against the rationalism of a certain 
school of theologians in Germany and in England. We 
believe that the influence of that school is rapidly pass- 
ing away; nevertheless, we are glad that such defenocs 
of the faith can still be made as that before us. T. our 
younger men, specially, we commend this book. They 
will find the author sympathetic with them in their dif- 
ficulties, but firm and certainly helpful in his way of 
dealing with them. We are glad the book has reachod 
the second edition. 

Lyrical Poems. By Franows TURNER PALGRAVE, 
late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. (London: Mac- 
millan and Co.) Mr. Palgrave tells us what is his ideal 
of poetry. He aims after the “flawless form,” the 
clearness and sweetness, the composure and manly 
repose of Hellenic art. And in measure he has been 
able to secure them. There is not only a beautiful 
melody in his verse, that melody is but the symbol and 
expression of balanced thought and an imagination 
trained and disciplined. Mr. Palgrave has not, how- 
ever, intended to sacrifice any modern gains of feeling 
or thought to an ideal of the elder poetry. His first 
poem, Melusine, is full of the modern feeling of 
nature; evidently these verses were written in the 
period after Wordsworth :— 

‘‘ Then Nature, like the deep sea, closed o’er all,— 

Souls, passions, little lives no bead of air, 

No ripple as yestreen, the vale was fair 


Next day, next century,: nor does aught recall 
What in old time was loved and suffer d there. 


Her's was the last word; and the landscape took 

The impassive shadow of her quiet sway. 

Still round the vale the mountains keep their gray 
watch, above the mere and arrowy ek, 

And the free herds in their lone pastures stray. 


She has resumed her own ; and there is rest. 
All trace of what was once has now gone by ; 
Save where the cottage-gable, bere and high, 
Poor forlorn mimic of the mountain crest, 
Cuts its gray slope against the calm clear sky.” 
The treatment of the story of “‘ Alcestis” again reveals 
that Mr. Palgrave sees the light that lighteth every 
“man” shining through old classic legends, Tho 
classic story is seen by Christian eyes. The verses wo 
now quote are free from gaspings for the vague” and 
„ fruitless fires,” but we doubt if they are quite devoid 
of self-consciousness:— — 
A wealth of gifts God grants the race of man, 
And each gift has its own peculiar price ; 
Strength, cou „ wisdom, love, and loveliness ; 
Yet one the smiles of God supremely bless— 
The heroic beauty of self-sacrifice. 


O weak, who stand in fancied strength alone 
Strong but when brothers’ hands are held in 
brothers’ | 
The Fates at Fame's far-shining trophies laugh: 
What glories equal that plain opitaph 
Not for himself was his first thought, but others? 


To love onesolf for one moro dear than self 
For other's love one’s own love to lay down! 

O privilege that the gods might envy men, 

As Oer the flawless walls of heaven‘ they lean, 
And watch a mortal win a nobler crown |” 


The last image is suggestive of historic criticism ; it is 
almost a philosophy of the incarnation, and directly 
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challenges a comparison of the Pagan with the Christian 
faith. Here is another of Mr. Palgrave’s lyrics that 
reminds us of Wordsworth :— 

“(THE LINNET IN NOVEMBER. 


Late singer of a sunless day, 
I know not if with pain 
Or pleasure moro, I hear thy lay 
new its vernal strain. 


As gleams of youth, when youth is o'er 
And bare the summer bowers, 
Thy song brings back the years of yore, 
nd unreturning hours. 


Bo was it once! So yet again 
It never more will be ! 

Yet sing ; and lend us in thy strains 
A moment's youth with thee ! ” 


We do not compare Mr. Palgrave with Wordsworth to 
suggest that he is an imitator of the Lake Poet; but 
rather to indicate wherein his view of nature is different 
from that of the classic poets whose style he cultivates. 
Could we have the exquisite purity of form which be- 
longed to old-world art enshrining the richness and 
depth of feeling which is the heritage of Christendom, 
then, indeed, we should have perfect poetry. Mean- 
while, we heartily commend Mr. Palgrave’s Lyrics as 
showing genius, not high but true, conscientiously cul 
tured and beautiful in self-expression. 

London Lyrics. By Freperick Locksr. Fifth 
Edition. (Strahan and Co.) Mr. Locker is a poet of a 
special class. He writes verses that are sparkling, 
clever, full uf wit, never incapable of smiling at its own 
antics, and gay, easy grotesquerie of language. He 
delights to turn sentiment inside out, and to set it in 
such close companionship with the prosaic and common- 
place, that we are vanquished at once by the delicate 
daring of his muse, and are graciously compelled into 
laughter, even when we might feel that some injury has 
been inflicted on our finest feelings. There is a 
certain fitness and gliding flow in his fancy that justifies 
him to a great extent in his liberties in this kind. This 
ig a reprint of the volumo published some time ago, 
with some few additional pieces, some of which are ex- 
ceedingly clever and full of sparkle. The following we 
give not as the best, but as giving taste of his charac- 
teristics in shortest space :— 


** CIRCUMSTANCE.—THE ORANGE. 
* It ripened by the river banks, 
ere, mask and moonlight aiding, 

Don Juans play their pretty pranks, 
Dark donnas serenading. 

By Moorish damsel it was plucked, 
Beneath the golden day there ; 

By swain ‘twas then in London sucked, — 
Who flung the pee! away there, 

He could not know in Pimlico, 
As little she in Seville, 

That [ should reel upon that peel, 
And wish them at the devil. 


“ Bramble-Rise” has a deeper wit; it is one of the 
most exquisite lyrics of the kind we ever read. That 
the poems have received the large public approval 
they so well deserve is proved by this beautiful edition. 

Ecce Episcopus: the Bishop of Souls (1 Pet. ii. 25) and 
His Church. (Longmans, Green, and Co.) This book 
is anonymous, and its design is stated in a short note 
to the effect that ‘‘this is an attempt to set forth, how- 
“ever slightly and without method, somewhat of the 
„% office of the Bishop of Souls; and some of the features 
‘‘ of His true Church.” We have no intention of deal- 
ing with the work very seriously. There is much that 
we like in the spirit in which it is written. The author 
is evidently an earnest man—we think a young one— 
with ability, but lacking in maturity. With more expe- 
rience he will see that no man is warranted in discussing 
the questions he introduces to us slightly and without 
‘‘method.” His ideas are a curious blending of 
Quakerism and Plymouth-Brethrenism, leading, how- 
ever, to no practical conclusion, except it be the giving 
up of baptism and the Lord’s Supper, as not only not 
obligatory in a church in which the Spirit is in imme- 
diate contact with souls, but even as pernicious, since they 
arethe root and ground of sacramental efficacy and priest- 
craft! To the main body of the book is added a number 
of short papers on various topics; among them The 
% (Ecumenical Council,” ‘* Broad-Churchism,” Com- 
‘* pulsory Education, The Religious Difficulty in the 
„Education Bill of 1870,” Ko., Xe. These papers, for 
the most part; show good sense and right feeling, though 
they are all too short for a fair discussion, scarcely 
even for a fair statement, of the subjects in hand. The 
writer strikes us as being a man who, with more in- 
dustry, will, some time hence, write so as to ropay, if 
not compel, our attention. He has our good wishes. 

The Family Friend (New Series) for 1871. (8. W. 
Partridge and Co.) This periodical has undergone 
many improvements during the past year; and now 
comes before us a very handsome volume indeed, The 
most noticeable features are the excellent biographical 
sketches ; the little bit of natural history ; the portraits 
of distinguished persons, and the pictures generally, 
but more especially those of the birds, in this volume. 
The matter is well-choson, and every way the magazine 
is varied, interesting, and cheap. 

Old Merry's Monthly for February. (F. Warne and 
Co.) Old Merry“ keeps up very well. In this num- 
ber we have duo proportion of instructive and humorous 
matter. Down in a Coal Mine” is good; tho Boy 
„With an Idea” has one or two excellent points; 
„The Seal Hunt is spirited ; and Jarwin and Caffy 
is quite the thing for boy's reading. There is a lack, 


however, of good poetry. 


The Music-Lesson of Confucius, and other Poems. 
By CHARLN G. LELAND. (Trubner.) Mr. Leland made 
such a decisive hit in Hans Breitmann” that any 
attempt in a different line is certain to provoke com- 
parisons unfavourable to himself, however successful he 
might chance to be. He had, in fact, set up a high 
standard of vigour and originality. But it should not 
be forgotten that a man was not likely to write Breit- 
„mann without having written much else. It seems 
very easy and spontaneous ; but it is clearly the result 
of long, careful training. We fancy we have here some 
earlier specimens of Mr. Loland's muse, as well as some 
later ones ; and they are not only beautiful, suggestive, 
and here and there full of true lyrical feeling, but very 
valuable as indications of Mr. Leland’s progress in 
poetic production. There is in a large number of them 
much of that quaint simplicity, mixed with fantastic 
oddity and spiritual mysticism, which we find in Blake ; 
but there is also occasionally a glimmer of more direct 
human emotion than Blake inclines to indulge. ‘‘ The 
“* Music-Lesson” which is put first is by no means the 
best specimen here, though it is full of meaning. Rather 
we should select such poems as A Thousand Years 
Ago,“ Brave Heart, and Gentle Heart,” which 
have much of genuine inspiration. Poems of Per- 
“fume” are sweet and ingenious, but not equal to the 
others; and the poems of the section Portraits,” 
seem to us unequal. The volums, however, shows 
ample evidence of decided poetic power—and now and 
then we have the daintiest turns. On the whole, beau- 
tifully printed and chastely set forth as it is, it should 
be a favourite with many lovers of poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 


Tue GALLERY or ItivsTraTion.—Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed’s entertainment, ‘‘A Peculiar 
Family,” having after its revival been represented 
nearly a hundred times, is now withdrawn, and 
has n replaced 7 a new musical proverb, 
„Charity begins at home, written by B. Rowe, 
with music by Alfred Cellier. 

DWELLINGS OF THE e by 8 — — 
Dwellings Com , establis ir Sydney 
Waindiow, 1 their half-yearly report, 
recommending the usual dividend of 5 per cent., 
and carrying forward 4,296/. The company have 
1,001 dwellings in occupation, and 262 nearly com- 
pleted, at a total cost, exclusive of land, of 170,025ʃ., 
or rather less than 135/. per dwelling, including 
thirty-four with small shops. 

Cootre LaBovuR IN THE MAurRitiIvs.—We un- 
derstand that the Colonial Office has decided to ap- 

int a commission for the purpose of inquiring 
into the coolie labour system of the Mauritius. Mr. 
Frere, the gentleman who so ably presided over 
the Demerara Commission, will, we believe, dis- 
charge a similar function in connection with the 
new inquiry. Mr. Darnell Davis hae been ap- 


pointed secretary. It is understood that the com- 
mission will not leave England until next month.— 
Daily News. 


DRUNKENNESS AND Stavery.—Mr. Neal Dow, 
who came into this country from America to sup- 
port the agitation by the teetotallers, has published 
a long letter in which he compares drunkenness in 
England with slavery in the States. He says that 
„English drunkenness is so wide-spread and dread- 
ful that there is nothing like it elsewhere in all the 
world ; and the poverty, pauperism, suffering, and 
crime resulting from it are so widespread and shock- 
ing as to be a reproach to our age, to civilisation, 
and to Christianity.” 

EpwecaTION IN THE IsLE OF MAn.—The Manx 
Legislature has passed an Education Bill, with a 
conscience clause and a time-table arrangement, 
providing for children — withdrawn from reli- 
gious instruction and Bible-reading, and taught 
secular knowledge, while others are studying 
sacred literature. Pensions for old schoolmasters 
are also provided. The bill is to come into opera- 
tion on April 1, and, to provide for education this 
year, 2,300/. has been voted from the Manx Customs 
revenue. 

Tue AURORA BorEALIS.—An unusually brilliant 
and protracted display of the aurora borealis was 
seen in London on Sunday night, and from the 
accounts which have come to hand it appears to 
have been observed in France, as well as in Wales 
and Scotland, and in the English provinces. The 
phenomenon was seen in Turkey and also in Egypt. 
A telegram from Alexandria says that a large space 
of sky was illuminated for five hours. The weather- 
wise tell us that the aurora indicates a continuance 
of storms. 


Glennings. 


— — 


It is a funny thing about a dentist that the more 
he stops the faster he gets on. 

Puffing and blowing are often considered as 
synonymous terms. You will discover a difference, 
however, if, instead of puffing a man up, you should 
blow him up. 

United States papers make mention of a rumour 
that the Postmaster-General of that country intends 
to ‘‘ signalise his career in office” by flavouring the 
adhesive matter of postage-stamps. 

An American paper says: — A man who has 
lost his eyesight by reading borrowed paper, 
recovered it soon after he became a subscriber 
to it!” 


Is it not that the best man at a wed- 
ding is not the brid ? Is this the reason of so 


many unhappy marriages ? 


A new weekly paper which has just appeared at 
Dover, called the Dover Standard, adopts the novel 
practice of printing a portion of its news in French, 
with the object, apparently, of getting a circulation 
on both Sides of the Straits. 

Mr. Norman Lockyer, summing up in the new 
number of Nature the results of the eclipse obser- 
vations, remarks that the composition and struo- 
ture of a part of the corona have been for ever set 
at rest. 

_A New Reapine.—At a Sunday-school examina- 
tion not many days ago on the life and times of 
Elijah, a young girl, in reply to the inquiry what 
was said to the prophet when he was being trans- 
lated, said that Elisha exclaimed, Go up, thou 
bald head, go!” We suppose the little pupil was 
confusing the information which had, no doubt, 
been plentifully imparted by her teacher. 

A S#arp Lap. me days ago a Cockney strect 
Arab, who was furnished with a stock of pencils, 
accosted a young naval officer in the suburbs of 
London, and asked him to buy. In order to silence 
the boy’s importunity the officer said jestingly, 1 
can't write.” The pencil-boy at once hailed a pass- 
ing policeman with, Hi, bobby, take this gentle- 
man off to school to be heddicated; he can’t 
write.“ 

A Hint ro THe Arrokxxr- GENERAL. — The 
Attorney-General, after his denunciations of the 
claimant in the Tichborne trial, expressed his dis- 
satisfaction at the want of stronger terms in the 
English — 51 * curious coincidence, the 
San Francisco News Letter found itself about the 
same time in a similar difficulty in dealing with a 
local contemporary. It says :—‘‘ We regard the 
Chronicle's atrocious correspondent as an infernal 
fiend, a false-tongued midnight monster, a red- 
handed assassin, a thief, a he school marm, a fraud, 
a ghost, and an unpleasant person. We esteem him 
& pea-green demon of the steaming pit, with a 
cottonwood tail, eyes in his sides, and a cork neck 
studded with hot door-knobs. If there is anything 
worse than this we think him that. 

Tue Dusrain.—If you are really capable of 
managing your affairs, pray pay attention to the 
management and general condition of the dustbin. 
Into it the servants throw good coals and cinders 
in considerable quantity, and thus, indirectly, rob 
you of about a third of the monev you for 

„It is also a convenient place in whic to 
deposit pea-shells, potato-parings, and all kinds of 
vegetable refuse. oreover, scraps of bread, meat, 
and bones are disposed of by adding them to the 
heap, and a few dusters and house-flannels, used 
but once or so, find their way to mix with the 
mass, and be lost for ever. One sure result of the 
mixture is putrefactive fermentation. So, as the 
dustbin acquires fullness, it emits disgusting odours, 
weak, perhaps, at first, but 9 ** 
until it acquires a murderous power, and manifests 
that power by spreading fever through the house- 
hold. Probably one-half of all the cases of illness 
that result from inhalation of poisoned air are bred 
by the dustbin. But this is not all. The rats 
have a nose for food, if they are not particular about 
odours that destroy human life. The dustbin 
becomes their nest and banquet-hall ; they breed 

uickly, and send forth colonies. By these the 

oundations of the house are undermined, the doors 
are perforated at the lower corners where the 
interrupt their runs, the skirting boards are pie 
— larder is wee the food is in consumed, 
and in part polluted, by the foraging of the infamous 
hordes. There are other evils that spring from the 
dustbin, for it is like a witches’ cauldron ; but we 
we will not attempt to enumerate them, for enough 
has been said to indicate the necessity for abolishing 
this familiar and filthy institution. Te Gardener's 
Magazine. 


‘Births, Marriages, und Benths, 


A uniform charge of One Shilling ( prepaid) is made 
for announcements under this heading, for which 
postage-stamps will be received. All such an- 
nouncements must be authenticated by the name 
and address of the sender. 


BIRTH. 
PRATT.—Feb. 2, at Tentercroft, Cuckfield, Sussex, the wife 
of Daniel Pratt, Esq., of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
BUTTERWORTH—WORTH.—Jan. 30, at the Congrega- 
tional church, Blue Pitis, by the Rev. Mr. M‘Cappin, of 
Radcliffe, James Butterworth, Esq., Park Hill, to Eliza- 
wd a daughter of the late Mr. John Worth, all of 


ale. 

CLAXTON—JONES.—Jan. 25, at the Baptist chapel, Bos- 
ton, by the Rev. J. C. Jones, M. A., brother of the bride, 
Alexander Claxton, of Norwich, to Emma, you t 
daughter of the late Rev. J. Jones, of March, Cambridge- 


shire. 

PALMER—HODGE.—Jan. 23, at Highgate, by the Rev. 
Josiah Viney, assisted by the Kev. Jabes Palmer, father of 
the bridegroom, the Rev. Alfred J. Palmer, of Fol 
to Sara, 


kestone, 
ughter of James Hodge, of Ivy House, High- 


te. 
RIDLER—PERRY — Feb. I, at Bethesda Chapel, Bristol, 
By the Rev. G. Muller, Mr, J. D. Ridler, of Pucklechurch, 
to Emma Louisa, fourth daughter of the late Mr. B. Perry, 


of Bristol. 
DEATHS. 


DODGF..—Feb. I, at South Molton, of consumption, Esther, 
the beloved wife of the Rev. Stephen E. Dodge, aged 90. 
MOKETON.— Jan. 28, at 28, Herbert-street, New North- 
road, Mary, second wife of the Rev, James Moreton, 
—— minister, and relict of Isaac Bull, Esq., 
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Sussex, Si. 10s., to 51. Ss.: Farnham and 
4l, Toe’, G te fl. Old, Il. 5s., 1, 108. to 21 
POTATOES.—Boroven Aub SrrraLrie.ps, Monday, 
ee ee have been ; the trade has been 
dull, at about rates. Last 8 import was confined to 
195 tons from Dunkirk and 200 bags from Antwerp. Regents, 


country, 
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70s. to 120s. per ton; Flukes, 100s. to 140s, per ton; Rocks, 
70s. per ton; Victorias, 100s. to 1308. per ton; 
to 80s. per ton. 

EED, Monday, Feb. 5.—The finest samples of English 


8 
red cloverseed were held very high, and the best American 
brought former rates; but secondary sorts were offered more 


8 
oF 


much wanted. Grass seecs realised the extreme rates of last 
week, with a good demand for approved descriptions. 


WOOL, Monday, Feb. 5.—In the wool market there has 
been rather less animation t; the tone, however, has 
continued healthy for all descrip.ions, and the actual busi- 
ness transacted has been of fair magnitude. 


OIL, Monday, Feb. 5.—Linseed oil has been quiet. 
has been in limited request, Other oils have sold 
slowly. 


TALLOW, Monday, Feb. 5.—The market is quieter. 
. C., spot, 50s. 3d. per cwt. Town tallow, 43s. 3d. net cash. 


COAL, Monday, Feb. 5.—Market without alteration from 
last day. Hettons, 23s.; Hettons ae 2is. d.; East 
Hartlepool, 22s. 3d. ; Lambtons, 22s. 6d.; Stewart, 22s. 6d. ; 
Tunstall, 2s. 9d.; Tees, 22s. d.; Wylam, 20s. 6d. Ships 
fresh arrived, 43. Ships at sea, 40. 


Goo VALUE FOR worn is desired by all, but with 
articles that cannot be judged of by appearance, careful pur- 
chasers rely on the high standing of those with whom 


deal. For thirty , Horniman’s Pure Teas in packets 
have eee, er be deing ingly strong, of 
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Advertisements. 
— — 


ANTED, a thorough GENERAL 

SERVANT, strong and active, in a quiet family. 
Wages, 180. all found. Also, a NURSEMAID of some ex- 
perience, and 3 needlewoman, Good indis- 


penaible. W put out.—Address, M., 9, Cathcart Hill, 
unction- road, U. Holloway, N. 


WANTED, as UHAPEL-KEEPERS, for 
ss ee ee ee ee eae 
is — on 1 7 
Clapham-park. - 


O ASSISTANT DRUGGISTS. 
—A REGISTERED ASSISTANT WANTED 
immediately to a small business of a — class, 
about forty miles from London. A member of a Nonconfor- 
mist Church preferred. Address, stating age, &c., two last 
engagements, qualifications, and salary required, S. R. F., 
care of Randall and Son, Southampton. 


EASIDE EDUCATION. — Claremont 
House, Ilfracombe.— Miss LEWIN, daughter of a Con- 
tional Minister, wishes to TAKE FWO LITTLE 

IRLS to Board and Educate. Home comforts. Terms 
and references on application. 


N SALE, an ORGAN, with Two Manuals, 

in Mahogany case, containing great swell and pedal. 
Desirable instrument for room or 3 of worship of mode- 
rate sise.— To be viewed at the Synagogue, Park- place, 
Cheetham-hill- road, Manchester, on Sundays, from eleven to 
one, and from nine to four any other day (except Saturdays), 


to the Keeper, 12, Julia-street, Strangeways. 
Warden, Mr. S. Schloss, David- 


on 
Offers to be sent to the 
street, Manchester. 


: A PARTNER in a School, who has had 
great success in ring Candidates for Examina- 
tions, desires to RECEIVE, at his private residence, a few 
BOARDERS requiring extra Tuition. References given. 
—For terms, &c,, apply, B., 3, Union-street, Rochester. 


HE LONDON INFIRMARY for 
DISEASES of the LEGS, Ulcers, Varicose Veins, &c , 

1, Red Lion-square, W.C. Established in 1857, under the 
distinguished patronage of Miss Florence Nightingale, and 


many mem bers of the Aristocracy. 


President His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT, P. C., KG. 

The ordinary income of this important and useful Charity 
is much below its current expenditure, and, but for the 
kind and erous help of those who have sent donations, 
the wards for in-patients would have been necessarily closed. 

These diseases prevail very extensively among the indus- 
trious poor, and this is ‘the only hospital in the United 
Ki where such cases are specially treated. 

This valuable Institution has no endowment, and is depen- 
dent entirely on benevolent support. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited, and 
will be thankfully received by Messrs. Coutts and Co., the 
bankers; or by the Treasurer, Thomas Westlake, Esq., 1, 
Red Lioti-square, W. C. 


ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DIS- 
EASES of the SKIN. 
Physician, Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 

Patients attend at 227, Gray’s-inn-road, King’s-cross, 
on Mondays and Thursdays, and at 10, Mitre-street, 
Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridays. Mornings at Ten ; 
evenings, Six till Nine. 

Average number of cases under treatment 1,000 weekly. 

THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon. Sec. 


Cu. An odourless, non-poisonous 
disinfectant. The saline antiseptic. armless as 
common salt. 


15, Pembroke-road, Dublin, 
Ilth September, 1871. 
Sir,—I beg to state that the chloralum powder and solution 
have been largely employed in this city, aud with the most 


success. 

bed of the River Liffey, which emitted a very offensive 

odour —— — — satisfactorily 

disinfected chloralam powder at the rate of only one 

pound per 25 square feet. 

I have found it most efficacious as a purifier of stables, and 

I use it constantly in my own house. Altogether, I may say 

of chloralum that it is a very valuable sanitary agent, and 
one which is certain to come into general use. 
I remain, your obedient 8 

* an — Razed Coll ype 
rofessor iene, urgeons, 
and Analy st of the City of Dublin. 
HLO F a 


( \HLORALUM Is A SALINE ANTISEPTIC. 


NT. 


(\HLORALUM is sold in quarts, 2s.; pints, ls.; half- 
ints, Gd. By the gallon, 5s. In large quantities by 

special contract at greatly-reduced prices. 

Cen FOR CHOLERA. 


(SHIORALUM FOR SICK ROONS. 
UM POWDER IS HARMLESS. . 


RALUM POWDER.—The best stable disinfectant 
Chloralum Powder will be found invaluable in 
Hospitals Cowsheds 
Close and II- Ventilated | Alleys and Roads 
Apartments Sewers and Gulleyholes 
In the Dairy and all kinds of 


E Closets 

Dustbins Provision Stores 

Wine and Beer Cellars In the Kennel, and in Poultry- 
Stables houses 


Chioralum Powder is not caustic or hurtful in any way, 
— althongh it absorbs moisture, it does not deteriorate by 


„ 1 ewt., for 15s,, and in 6d. and 1s, packets. 


CAU WOOL. 
OOL IN SURGERY. 
ALUM WOOL IN HOSPITALS. 
(NHLORALUM WOOL.—The New Styptic and Anti- 


septic Surgical Dressing. In pound and half-pound 
, at Gs. Ib. 


‘ 


ADDIN G.—CHLORALUM 
WADDING, in sheets, price 28. 6d. 
_ Chioralum W is used extensively as a disinfectant 
in coffins. A dead body, when covered with Chloralum Wool, 
cannot convey infection. 


LD BY ALL G 
(‘{HIORALUM CO. :—1 and 2, Great Winchester-street 
buildings, E. C. 


Patronised the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 
of BENGAL. 


TAI SHAKESPEARE, £4 4. 
HAND LOCK-STITCH MACHINE. 


The only 
Establishment in London 
where the 
Waun is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
eve 


description of 
SEWING MACHINES 
before 

purchasing, 
_ SMITH and CO,, having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one months trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & OO, 4, Charles-street, 
Soho, W. 


(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


Fes. 7, 1872. 
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URBERVILLE MEMORIAL FUND. 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
£ s. d. 
Thomas Spalding. Fe in Nonconformist ...1377 10 0 
Thomas Spalding, Esq. ˙Q G. „„ 50 0 0 
Bh, Ee, SEU, TOON, ........cccveccscescescusseeneesoese 50 0 0 
Abraham Haworth, E899 20 0 0 
Jesse Haworth, Esq. esse ge esse 6000 10 0 0 
\ By H. 8 ding, Esq.— 

: „ Sm — 66060 20 18 0 
„ . D . eee eee eee 2 2 0 
» e 2 0 0 
„ James Sangster, — 10 0 0 
e eee eee eee eee 5 0 0 
„ George Williams, E 0G. 5 5 0 
„ George Duncan, .es 5 0 0 

Rev. Major Paull and Friends — —— 22 ees 3 3 0 
Rev. J. e.. e ses e 25 0 0 
J. Kemp Welch, . 20 0 0 
By Editor of “ Christian World ” (additional) 2 1 0 
W caccsnchadadncssdennacgaariesages 10 0 0 
T. George, Esq., Derby SDR 5 58 0 
a A eee eee eee 5 0 0 
F. White, Esq. ..... „ — 25 0 0 
Rer. rank Soden 2 
eee. svovectionce’ seele 1 10 
O. De Selincourt, EG.... Z . 2 2 0 
Edward Nicholson, EGG . . 10 0 0 
re ese eee ee 5 0 0 
Rev. W. Roberts, ‘otting- nr 2 0 0 
r .. 07 6 
Dr. John 23 * secede 2 2 0 
ry Pe ae ye . ee «2 eae Tae ; 2m 
12 1 — 3 110 
Soha Fin C U 5 0 0 
J. Broomball, Exc, reer 2 2 0 
G. F. Whiteley, Esq. n F 2 2 0 
r . cata chohanbiboens 5 0 0 
Rev. Vaughan Price (by T. R. Hill, Esq.) ...... Rm NH 
Joseph Grainger, Esq. «See 5 0 0 
Edward Wall, Esq. D 5 0 0 
Mr. Alderman Wood 1 12 
JJ 11 0 
H. S. Lennard, ea. 3 3 0 
er e ee 22 0 
, . .. 2 0 0 
Fenn 5 0 0 
E. Cook, Esq. (by * T. Binney) | e eee 5 0 0 
Rev. Mr. Gordon rr 1 0 0 
J. Nicholson, Esq., 1 b „ 
reer e eee sees essesgsse 44 0 
BE SE, , . i 
Messrs. Hardy and Padmore, Worcester (by T. R. 

D nies cam te caznnenavenateoxanegabnent 0 0 
. ig avtevencgtobecsinenee 100 
erer 5 0 0 
IS eee esse ese 5 0 0 
Rev. J. Rose, n 110 
— Page and in Be F 0 

oseph SERED po ctdicdecbeccccndascvedccadodciger 0 
r 20 0 0 
Haw “road Len itional) ne e 15 0 0 
T. A. D — 5 0 0 
Messrs. Hodder. and | ERR eg SS FR. 22 0 
. 5 0 0 
eee eee eeesesee e 11 0 
T7J7(ͤĩ «ccc vgccceccosedccsdvccececscqsecs 20 0 
Friends at Tynemouth-- 

, . 
r e's 
Ann 117 

o . 10 0 0 

Mr. Alexander Cur rling ee e eee 10 0 0 

De 5 5 0 
The Chamberlain of London 3 3 0 
a sccesererersrrocccesesrseceseesese cones 1 10 0 
ee 1 0 0 
W. Holborn, Ea. (b y Dr. Stoughton) ............... 5 0 0 
Rev. A. Mackenual and Friends 7 6 0 
Messrs. J. Laycock and Sons. 22 0 
W. H. Avery, Esq., Birmingham ..................... 10 0 0 

James Pattison, sq. re 0 1 1 0 
H. M. Burt, Esq e 1 0 0 
Miss Jacomb (by Dr. Stoughton) .. eee 5 0 0 

Eee age Sip aia ea came ea 3 0 0 
Mr. Watson do. — 2 2 0 
Mrs. Padgett R 1 
Mr. Freeman 1 1 0 0 
Mr. Griffith AA 1 0 0 
r A eee ES ae ae 22 0 
M. S. R. (by “ English 333 an 0 5 0 
D . 1 0 0 
E. B. Cory, Esq ao 8 . 
B. R. Thompson, Esq. dv 1 
R. Mount Stephen, Esq. * ä a 
JJ re 1 0 0 
G. Knott, Esq. do. nob guacticdences 5 5 0 
F. Wills, ‘Esq. nnn 2 0 0 
Bible Minister . 010 0 
Sympathy SR Sa reek ess 07 6 
J. Balfour, Esq a ee ee ere 5 0 0 

. 8. ri 2 2 0 
J. Glover, Esq. N 10 10 0 
T. Robinson, n 11 
. e 0 0 5526 * 1 

ach Mason, Hg. y (by Rogers) 30 

Hugh Mason, 25 0 0 
Henry Lee, E sq. 25 0 0 
J. Jo E * 12 50 0 0 
W. t, Esq . 2 2 0 
Mr. Mrs. DD 3 3 0 
Ed. Howard, Esq., Stockport Wtbesen pen teen bebe 2 0 0 
W. C. Parkinson, Fer 11 0 

8. R. Slacker E 5 0 0 
Deere ee e 86 2 2 0 
Wm. Haynes, Esq. nnn, 23 0 
Thos. Herbert, Eq. ee 5 0 0 
eee 2 0 0 
J. J. Colman, 19. . 10 0 0 
O. J. L. (by R. Waters, Esq. )))) 1 0 0 
Rev. Charles Wilson, M. A., Plymout n. 2 2 0 
gy 14 — R. W. Dale, ae 6 0 

e 2 

Rev 8. W. — F 18 

3 rose, Esq. (by Rev. G. W. Conder ) 2 
Sq. 555 „„ 2 46 1 

T. Akers, Eq. ie ee 0 10 6 
Rev. David Thomas, Bris tool 2 2 0 
Messrs. Derham Bros. (by Rev. D. n . 10 0 0 
hre i 10 0 0 
Mrs. S. Leonard om wee 10 0 0 
Mrs, Norris do, ——— 10 0 0 

rn 2 6 


E s. 4, 

ty eee 2180 2 6 
F. Norris (by Rev. D. ery eee ec 10 0 0 

Mr. D 5 0 0 
Miss Leonard do. eben 5 0 0 
Mr. Alf. Leonard rin 2 2 0 
Mr. R. R 3 3 0 
ae e eee 0 10 0 
See eee 010 0 
AY. SY · ere e 10 0 0 
H. C. Wrightman, Esq. (by T. R. Hill, Esq.) ... 5 0 0 
9 FE. . 104, canpccagpunonpecnepssagsencncoes 22 0 
LA. TEOWOO eee bee eee 110 
Messrs. Burt and Co., Fleet-otreet e 22 0 
£2,226 12 6 

A further short List of Subscriptions to gentlemen 
who have not yet communicated with the taries will be 


acknowledged next week. All who purpose subscribing are 

requested to do so within the next fortni — 
EDWARD WH 
MARK WILKS, 


HE ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
86, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
and 8, BANK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman,—G. S. — ay Esq. (Snellgrove and Leech, 
Merchants), Mark-lane, EC. 
Henry Evans Gorden, Bea, (Gordon, Woodroffe, and Co.), 2, 
- Peg) —— a Leadenhall-street, E. C. 
illiam Forsyth Grant, * Ecclesgrei , Montrose, N. B., 
and 94, Piccadilly, W. vs 4 
Wm. Henry Murray, Esq., Ash Mount, Abbey Wood, Kent. 
9 eT Esq., Surbiton-hill, Surrey, and Goswell- 
roa 
George White, Esq, J.P., St. Tad s-hill, Tenby, and York- 
gate, Regent’ s- park, N 

This Society undertakes every description of Life Assu- 
rance, and the Public will find that the rates of Premium are 
as moderate as is consistent with perfect security. 

TO MINISTERS OF RELIGION.—The Directors of 
the ARK ASSURANCE SOCIETY call the cial atten- 
tion of Ministers of Religion to this Office, the Assurance of 
their lives being one of its most important features. 

It is a well-established fact in Life Statistics that, as a 
body, Ministers of Religion have a marked superiority in 
duration of life, and the Directors of the ARK ASSU- 
RANCE SOCIETY have had especial tables computed by 
one of the most eminent actuaries of the day for the insu- 
rance of their lives on terms much lower than can be accorded 
to the public at large. 

Prospectuses, forms of application, and all other particulars 
* be obtained on application to the General Manager. 

pplications for cies are invited from gentlemen for 
towns where the Society is not at present represented. 


GEORGE SMYTHE, General Manager, 


BRTTISR EQUITABLE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Mutual Assurance without Mutual Liability. 
Policies Payable in Lifetime. 
Non-Forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments. 
Second-Class Lives Assured on an Improved System. 
Settlement Policies. 
CapiITaL:—A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 


Orrick :—4, QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


* Hon. Secs. 


DIRECTORS. 
George Thomas Dale, Esq., Bayswater. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., 4, Queen-street-place, City. 
John Middleton Hare, Esq., Forest Hill. 
Fountain John Hartley, Esq., Addle-street, City 
William George Lemon, Esq., Lincoln’s Inn. 
Henry Potter Olney, Esq., Fountain-court, Aldermanbury, 


City. 
William Smith, Esq. — Norwood. 
Edward Bean Underhill » LL.D., Hampstead. 
MANAGING DIRECTOR AND ACTUARY. 
William Sutton Gover, Esq., F.8.8., F.LA. 


SUB-MANAGER. 
John Wilkinson Fairey, Esq. 


SETTLEMENT POLICIES, 


The Company issues Settlement Policies unde Tables A 
and F, at ordinary premiums, stating the names of the 
trustees upon the face of the policy, and the trusts in detail. 
These policies have the protective advantages of a trust-deed, 
and are exempt from probate duty. 


The Great Western Hotel 
(SNOW-HILL STATION), BIRMINGHAM. 
“ One of the most elegan 
— and economical ‘hotels 
three ms,” — The 
Field.” July 31, 1 
“From experience gained 
repeated visits, we are 
be able to testify to the hao 
comfort of this 2 We have 


much 
it.“ — Engineer, „Get. 14, 1870. 


5 ending — 


fort. — a pm 7, 1871. 


36, HILLDROP-ROAD, LONDON, N. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters, 


The year is divided into Three Terms. 


IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL, St. 
, e S-ON-SEA. 
U , Middle, an ratory Departments. 

Classics, Mathematics, chard Laid Languages, and thorough 
English. 
K inder-Garten and Pestalozzian Classes for Little Boys. 
The comfort and health of delicate boys especially studied. 

A liberal table and watchful care. 

Head Master—Rev. W. WOODING, B.A. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. Duff, Highbury House, St. 
Leonard's. 
SCHOOL DUTIES were RESUMED on Jan, 0th. 


— — 


* 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


neon Heap Mera 

ARD F. WEYMOUTH, and M.A. 

Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond. ether of th of 2. Council ot 
the Philological 2— Ko., hee. 

COND MastTER— 

J. H. TAYLOR, Een, M. A., Queen's Coll., Oxford; Double 
First in Moderations, and 2nd Class in the Final Classical 
School; also M.A. and late Scholar of Trin. Coll. Camb., 
rh in ‘Ist Class in Tripos, and Ist Chancellor’s 


ASSISTANT * 
A. H. SCOTT WHITE, ned , B. A., Priseman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early Engin oft jniv. . 4 
JAMES A. H. MU , Esq., F „Member of the 
Council of the Philological e — 1 the Editors of 
the Publications of the Early English Text Society, Author 
2 . bg Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Esq., B. A., Scholar and Prizema 
of Christ’s Coll., Camb. ; Zud Class Classical Tripos, 1866 
Resipent Lapy Marnon, Miss COOKE. 
The FIRST TERM, 1872, commenced on Tuvurspay, 
18th January. 
For Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. R. 
H. MARTEN, B. A., Lee, 8. E. 


ACADEMY of NEUCHATEL, SWITZER- 


Professor G. M. HINDE, formerly Modern Lan 
Master at the King’s School, Sherborne, at present Pro — 
in the Academy of Neuchatel, RECEIVES ROARDERS 
into his house, who have excellent opportunities for acquiring 
French and German, and who can attend the classes of the 
Academy, the Gymnase, and the Industrial School. Terms 
(inclusive of college fees), £70 a year. Excellent references. 


Address: Prof. G. M. Hinde, Vieux-Chatel, Neuchatel, 
Suisse. 


TROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEECHKS- 
GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
First Term began Thursday, January 25th. 


YictoRia VILLA, FINCHLEY, N. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR R YOUNG LADIES, Conducted 
Mrs. WASHINGTON WILKS. The course of instruction 
embraces the usual branches of a thorough E education, 
; also Piano, Sing- 


ing, and Drawing teught by competent 1 
ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOLEL, 37, Queen’s-square, 2 W. C. 


Beds, from Is. Gd. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 

See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
* „Aitor Book. 

“Weare more than satisfied; we are truly —_ to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. e shall 
certainly ay recommend Shirley’s to all our friends“ -. 
ROBERTS, 


“As on all visits, I oan testify that this ia tho 
most comf 120 home I find when away from home. — W. B. 
Harvey, Frome. 


„After visiting various places in England, I have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 
fort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 
the Temperance Hotel par excellence“ —J. K. Kancurr, 
Toronto, C.W. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. —Entirely New 


Entertainment, Professor Pepper, entitled 
Shadows, and the Story of "the Shadowless Professor 
N 7 New Entertainment, the BATTLE of DORKING 
ANSWERED by the AUTUMN MANCEUVRES ; * 
the British Army and its Stations. Patriotic So ~~ 
Alice Barth. New — Entertainment, by 
Buckland, written exp ay for him by the Chairman of 
Institution, 1 the * of he Toll- House. Illus- 
trated with New Scenery and Spectral Effects. Mr. 1 
Buckland will introduce many 
nowned swimmer, Marquis Bibbero 
Man. Illuminated by a 
Mystery. Christmas Comes but Once pa tg * By J. I. 
King, Esq. Matthew's Magic y M ony. Dugwar's 
Juggling. Admission to the Whole, One 


IRON CHURCHES, 
‘CHAPELS, 
SCHOOLHOUSES, &c., 


On a much improved system. 
FRANCIS MORTON AND Oo., 
(Limited), 
LIVERPOOL. 


The Architectural and Structural details under the special! 
direction of the Company's Architect. 


London Office—36, PARLIAMENT SV, &. V. 


T LARGE GALVANISED aud 
CORRUGATED IRON BUILDINGS FOR SALE 
or HIRE, to hold ong oe | 300, 200, and 100 persons. 
Suitable for churches, or schoolrooms. Apply to 
Geo. Vavasseur, — Harrow- road, 


W. G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“ CLEANLINESS.” 
The Proprietor begs to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by — tradesmen, who, with a 
view of deriving greater profit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above | 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD, 2 
And see that you have it. —12, uare, London, W 


(CX YGENATED WATER FOR 
PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
PUBLIC PREACHERS 
PUBLIC SINGERS, and 
CROWDED HEARERS. 


Those in delicate health, and restless slecpers, are strength 
ened and soothed by drinking the above. 


Bold at the Laboratory, 36, Long Acre, W. C. 
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MANAGER— Whitbread Tomson, , 
AssISTANT-Mana@er—William H Esq. 


At the 1A GENERAL MEETING of the Pro- 


OF THE 
1 COMPANY, 3lset DECEMBER, 1871. 


oo 


283,231 19 10 


0 


£287,681 17 
20,682,428 9 6 


£2,241,062 6 8 


2,807,571 10 8 


48,048,683 17 4 


1,870,989 9 3 
124845 0 4 


1,504,834 9 7 


10,941,853 5 6 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
To interest paid to customers, as above * 


89 16066 —. 


Or. 
By balance brought forward from last 


D £4,449 17 4 
B t for the half-year, after 
4 .— — for bad and doubtful 

D Hila acid. 283,231 19 10 

£287,681 17 2 

balance 


We, the undersigned, have examined the foregoing 
sheet, and have found the same to be correct. 


(Signed) 


WM. JARDINE, 
WILLIAM NORMAN 
RICHARD H. SWAINE, 


Auditors. 


& 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Fes. 7, 1872. 


— 


— — 
1 — 


the following resolutions were proposed and unanimously 


1, That the be received and adopted, and printed 
for the use of 

2. That a dividend of 6 per cent., together with a bonus of 
34 per cent., both free of income-tax, be declared for the half- 
ending the 31st December, 1871, payable on and after 
, the 12th inst., and that the of £7,548 3s. 3d. 

be carried forward to profit and loss new account. 
3. That Philip Patton Blyth, James Morley, and Abraham 
Hodgson Phillpotts, Esquires, be re-elected Directors of this 


e 7 

4. the thanks of this Meeting be given to the Board 
of Directors for the able manner in which they have conducted 
the affairs of the Company. 

5. That William Jardine, William Norman, and Richard 
Hinds Swaine, Esquires, be elected Auditors for the current 
year, and that the thanks of this meeting be presented to 
them for their services during the past year. 

6. That the thanks of this Meeting be presented to the 
General M „and to all the other officers of the Bank, 
for the seal — ability with which they have discharged their 


e 


— .. 
The Chairman having quitted the chair, it was resolved, and 
carried unanimously — 
7. That the cordial thanks of this Meeting be presented to 
Wiliam Champion Jones, Esq, for his able and courteous 
conduct in the chair. 


W. CHAMPION JONES, Chairman. 


(Signed) WILLIAM NICOL, Deputy-Chairman. 
Ext from the Minutes. 
(Signed) F. CLAPPISON, Secretary. 


ONDON and COUNTY BANKING 
COMPANY.—NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that 
a DIVIDEND on the Capital of the Company, at the rate of 
6 per cent., for the half-year ending 31st mber, 1871, 
with a Bonus of 33 per cent., will be PAID to the Proprietors, 
either at the Head Office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of 
the Company's Brauch Banks, on or after MONDAY, the 

12th instant.—By Order of the Board, | 

W. M‘KEWAN, General Manager. 
21, Lombard-street, 2nd February, 1872. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 
COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compulsorily 
taken for Railways and other Improvements, and also Values 


property for every purpose.—26, Finsbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 


THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 
Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and sold 
by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 
The Ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
GLENFIELD Ss8TARBCH, 
hich will find to be far ior to ther Starch 

which they a rag yee any © er 


It is now used in all Laundries, from the cottage to the 
palace, and when once tried is found to be indispensable 


When you ask for Glenfield Starch, see that you get it, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for the sake of 
extra profits. 

USE 


GODDARD’S PLATE POWDER. 
(NON-MERCURIAL.) 

For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu 
tation the United Ki and Colonies as the 
BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 

Sold by Chemists and &c., in Boxes, 1s., 
8 6d., Aud 4s. 6d. each, and by the Inventor, J. GODDARD, 


CYHLOBODYN E CTOWLE'S). — Pleasant 
and effective Remedy in COUGHS, CONSUMP.- 
TION, BRONCHITIS. mn writes:—“It only 
needs to be known to be appreci Ot Chemists. 
CHIORODYNE JUJUBES (TOWLE’S)—a novel com 
bination in a portable form. Sample direct for 12 stamps. 
TOWLE, Chemists, Manchester. 


FACT. — ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR- 
COLOUR WASH will in two days cause hair 
or whiskers to become their original colour. is is 
8 It is merely necessary to dam 
te hair it. Price 10s. 6d.; sent for stamps.—248, 
High Holbora, London. 


QPANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 


Alex. Ross's CANTHARIDES L. It is a sure 


restorer of Hair n of Whiskers. The effect is 
speedy. It is by Royalty. The price is 3s. 6d. ; 
sent for stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID. 
—It curls immediately straight aud ungovernable 
Hair. It is of no consequence how ms or ungovernable 
the hair is when it is used. Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps. 


ASTHMA AND BRONCHITIS 


Effectually relieved by the use of “DATURA TATULA,” 
for “in a most fearful attack of asthma, Lord Dunsany had 
scarcely smoked the DATURA TATULA for more than a 
minute or so when the symptoms abated, and in ten minutes 
more he was relieved wonderfully. He told me he had used 
it for years with the most perfect success. Certainly the 
inhalation had the most magical effect I ever witnessed.”— 
Dn J. McVeagh. “I have never known an instance in 
which relief was not obtained.”—Gen. Alexander. Sold as 
tobacco, in tins, 2s. 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s, Cigars and 

tes, in boxes, 3s., 6s. 8s., and 156. Pastilles for 
inhalation, boxes, 2s. 6d., 5s., and 108. 


London and County Bank, 25th — 1872. 
report having been by the Secretary, 


The foregoing 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Boud-street, London. 


IRON CHAPELS, SCHOOLS, &c. 


F. BRABY & co. 


Price Lists AND DRAWINGS FRFe ON APPLICATION. 


F. BRABY & Oo., 
FITZROY WORKS, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
And at IDA WHARF, DEPTFORD. 


RON CHURCHES, IRON BUILDINGS, 
AND GALVANISED CORRUGATED 
. IRON ROOFING. 


Every description of Iron Building, adapted to all climates. 
Improved construction. Thorough ventilation guaranteed. 
Manufactured by 

SAMUEL C. HEMMING and CO. 
Established 1851), 
25, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 


Numerous testimonials and designs may be seen at the 
Offices. 
Iron Buildings lent on hire, or payment by instalments. 


INE FLAVOURED STRONG BEBF 
TEA at about 21d. a pint. 


ASK FOR LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT of 
MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, the Inventor’s Signature, on 
every jar, being the only guarantee of genuineness. 


Exceller* *eonomical stock for soups, sauces, &c. 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

/ Hetton or Lambton Wall’s-end, by screw steamers and 
railway, 28s.; Hartlepool, 27s. best Wigan, 25s.; best Silk- 
stone, 25s.; new Silkstone, 24s.; best Clay-cross, 25s. ; 
Primrose, 23s. ; Derby Bright, 23s.; Barnsley, 22s ; Kitchen, 
2ls ; Hartley, 20s.; Cobbles, 20s.; Nuts, 193.; Tanfield 
Moor, 24s.; small, 138, Coke, 16s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depots, Highbury and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. No 


Agents. 


OAL.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
COMPANY, Established 1833.—Best Coals only.— 
Cash, 298. G. J. C. and Co. sell no other than the best W alls- 
end Coals, which they believe to be the cleanest, the most 
durable, and the cheapest in the end for all domestic pur- 
poses. Vendors to Her Majesty, H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, 
and H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh.—13, Cornlull; Eaton 
Wharf, Pimlico (office next to the Grosvenor Hotel); Purflect 
Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars ; Sunderland Wharf, Peckham; 
Durham Wharf, Wandsworth (office, 108, High-street) ; High- 
level Station, Crystal Palace; and Bromley Station, Kent. 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
es Delightful and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 
“ UNITED SERVICE” SOA TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.—Health 


is a blessing without which life would be a burden. 
Disease and suffering none are exempt from; and one of the 
safest and most efficacious remedies will be found in the 
occasional use of KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. Sold 
qy all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medicines, at 
ls. Id., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


RUPTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


HITE’S MOO-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS, requiring no steel spring round 
the body, is recommended for the followiug peculiarities and 
advantages :— Ist. Facility of application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with — comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
test inconvenience to the «carer, and is perfectly con- 
from observation. 

We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with the same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as from that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in tnus recommending.”—Church and 
State Gazette. 

Recommended by the following eminent Surgeons :—Wi!- 
liam 4 Esq., F. R. S., Professor of Su in King's 
College, Surgeon to King's College Hospitaf Je. C. G. 
Guthrie, Eeq., Surgeon to the Royal Westminster Ophthal- 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, Esq., F.R.8., Assistant-Surgeon 
to King’s College Hospital; T. Callaway, Esq., Senior 
Assistant-Surgeov to Guy s Hospital; W.Coulson,Esq.,F.R.S., 
Surgeon to the Hospital; T. Blizard Curling, Esq., 
F. R. C. S., Surgeon to the London Hospital; W. J Wiebe: 
Esq., Surgeon-in-Chief to the M itan Police Force; 
Aston Key Esq, Surgeon to Prince Albert; Robert Liston, 
Esq., F.R.S.; James Luke, Esq., Surgeon to the London 
— Society; Erasmus Wilson, Esq., F.R.S.; and many 
others. 

A Descriptive Circular may be had b 15 and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forw by post, on send- 
ing the circumference of the body, two inches below the Lips, 
to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
; Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2ls., 26s. 6d., and 318. 6d. 
ostage, ls. 

Price of a Double Truss, 3ls. 6d., 42s, and 52s. 6d. 
Postage, Is. 8d. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 428. and 52s. Postage, Is. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to John White, Post 
Office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT 

ByLASstic STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and th.:test invention for giving efficient and per- 
manent support iv all cases of WEAKNESS and swelling of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is 
orous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
ike an ordinary stocking. Price 4s. 6d., 78. 6d., 102., and 
168. each. Postage 6d. 


Jehu White, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


— 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY G 


ADVICE TO INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep 
rate the nervous media, and 


weary achings of protracted disease, invigo 


regula 
marvellous rem discovered by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the Coll 
YNE, and which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonder 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, 


CHLOROD 


, free from headache, relief from 
te the circulating systems of the . 

of Physicians, London}, 
and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
Bronchitis, Asthma. 


159 
_~cCHLORODYNE, 
NUINE. 
in and anguish, to calm and the 


you will provide yourself with that 
to which he gave the name of 


CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal Diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 


CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is th 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epil 


e only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
epsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, &c. , 


Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. Collis Browne’s Chlorod 


to ave half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address. 
earfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CH 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY 


From Francis CONYNGHAM. 


RODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864 


Mount Charles, Donegal, December 11th, 1868, 


yne from Mr. Davenport and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad 
„ Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a * * from Her Majesty's Consul 


at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging 


AND IMITATIONS. 


CavutTion.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pac Woop stated that Dr. J. Corus Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLORRDYNE; that the story of the Defendant, 


Preeman, was 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 46. 6d. 


deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. 
one is genuine without the words, “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. 


Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


CONCERTINAS. 


Anglo-German from £1 11s. 6d. English from £2 2s. 


All separately fitted double-screwed notes. 
JONES and SON, 6, Cross Street, 


List free. 


Hatton Garden, E.C. 


‘TO SUNDAY 
AND 


DAY-SCHOOL 
MANAGERS. 


GEO. M. HAMMER, 


SCHOOL FURNISHER, INVENTOR and MANUFACTURER of the 
OSBORNE, QUADRANT, & ROYAL (Patent) SCHOOL-DESKS & SEATS, 
Which each combine a Slo 

Illustrated Catalogue of 
Post free Tw . The Methodist Col 
other Coll 


d Desk, Flat Table, and Backed Seat for Lectures, &c. 
ks, Seats, Tables, Galleries, Easels, Blackboards, &c., 
„Belfast, and «a wee number of 


eges and Schools have fitted by G. M. H. 


108, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W. O. 


CAN D L E S. 


NIGHT 
Certainty and regularity. 


LIGHTS. 
OGLEBY’S STAR NIGHT LIGHTS. 


As a rule burn their time and give a good light. 
May be obtained of all Dealers throughout the United Kingdom. 


DOMESTIC WAX CANDLES, 


SIXES AND EIGHTS TO THE POUND, 


SEVENPENCE AND EIGHTPENCE PER POUND, CASH. 
These Candles are iutroduced to supersede the Old-Fashioned Tallow, Kitchen, and Mould Candles, and the 


kind of Composites. They are very superior burning Candles. Those at 7d. 
— 12 Nurseries, Housekeepers’ Rooms, 


8d., a Pale Canary Colour, fit for 
Tallow Candles. 


cheaper 
pound are a Pale Brown Colour; those at 
„ give more light, and burn twice as long as 


Manufactured and sold only by 
The LONDON SOAP and CANDLE COMPANY, 107, New Bond Street. 


KINXAEAN“s LL WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 


CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled, 
Face pure and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
Note the words— 


“KINAHAN’S LL” 
on Seal, Label, and Cork, | 
Wholesale Deptt, 64, Great Titchdild-strect, 


DINNEFORD’S 
FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The best for 
ACIDITY OF THE MACH, 


ARTBURN, HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGES. 
TION ; and the best mild for constitutions 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and IN- 


Ba 


DINNEFORD AND Co., 
172, New Bond-street, London, and of all Chemists. 


CROSBY'S 


— 5 the expense of enfeebling 
modern 
H ELIXIR as the true 


remedy 
—.— ether of tes Lancet, 
the “ Anti- ” says: 
ment 7 —— how very rapidly and — 2 
Le 
can, with t 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 


to an otherwise ing treatment for this disease.” 
This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


| the 2 — 5 is u with the 
signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, 14 Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy‘ 
d all affections of the throat and chest. ld by all rt 
Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in bottles. 
18. 9d., 4s. 6d., and lls. each ; and 4 hy Jumesa M 
Crosby Chemist, Scarborough. 
„ Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Lreatise on “ Dis. 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


RNS and BUNIONS.—A 


complete 
neonvenience.— Forward 
F Kingston, Reg., Church-street, Ware, H 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER, 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one ounce). 
PRIZE OF THE FRENCH ‘INSTITUTE, 1856. 
And supplied to the Principal Hospitals of Paris since 1854. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE 
(SHERRY), 48. & 8. 


SOLE MEDAL, PARIS" EXHIBITION, 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL, 1868. 
Delicious and agreeable to take, and superior to all otners. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS 


AND LOZENGES, 3s. 
A very convenient form for persons travelling. 


HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7, Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. & M. ZIMMERMAN, 7, Fen Court, London, E.C. 


May be obtained through all Chemists. 


RHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, 


CHILBLAINS AND BRUISES. 
Use the celebrated EMBROCATION, 


DREDGE’S HEAL ALI. 


Which affords instant relief. 


Prepared only by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon-street, 
London, and sold by Chemists and Dräggists. Tt is most 
serviceable for Chilblains before they are broken, Price 
ls. I d. per bottle. 


UININE WINE—as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late War.— 
The many and expensive forms in which this well-known 
medicine is administered, too often preclude its adoption as a 
eneral tonic. The success which has attended “ Waters’ 
uinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufactugr. Each wineglassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make itan excellent restorative to the weak. It behoves 
the public to see that they have Waters’ Quinine Wine, for 
the result Chancery proceedings, a short time since, 
elicited the fact that one unprincipled imitator did not use 
inine at all in the manufacture of his wine. All Grocers 
Waters’ Quinine Wine at 30s. per dosen. 


WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Mak 
House, 34, Eastcheap, London, Agente—LE 
Worcester. 


Wis asd CO. 


OHN GOSNELL and CO.’s 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all 
other for the Teeth. 

“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair 


„„ hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” tifally 
perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’s, 
and see that yon have none other than their genuine 


Sold by all respectable 
CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 


Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


AMUEL BROT.HERS, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL. 
AT , 
(pV ERCoaTS IN BVERY NEW SHAPE. 
NE CLASSES, R * 
NINE QUALITIES. | 


Ewert CLass of s 7 
4 and FINISH 
E PIT and QUALITY 5 
ty ii i ‘ 
135465 
218. — — A 
28. — 42s. B 
83s. — * Co 
42s. 42s. 60s. D 
DD 
va ered Bien’ 
708. — — H 
GAs. = = T 
L 
mime ate ae, ; clam styles. Over- 
— free. free. coats. 
GAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ludgate-hill. 
ITS in every ty. 
rar 
M 
1 
43s. 6d. | 16s. 19s. 6d. 
498. e | 16s, 6d. 
576. ( tic. 
e J 1 
918. 84s. 80s. 
104s. . 
1i2s. — — 
D — — 
x. Lay — 1.5 Serle 
to | menteens | cont | Mend | and 


measure. free. free. Wear. ’ 
SAMUEL BROTHERS, 50, Ladgate Hill. 
HE IRISH FRI A 

and GENTLEMEN and YOUTH®’ CLOTHING are 
illustrated in all the fashionable inthe NEW BOOK 
of FASHIONS, 2 F 
seven of which are 
Poets, and Painters. Post free for six stamps, 
from a purchase. Patterns sent free. 


Jud 50, 
Hill, London. 


ELIUEEEEN 
“WNIDIYO 


THE NONCONFORMIST. 
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ANTHONY. TROLLOPE’s| 


NEW STORY, 


THE GOLDEN LION 
OF GRANDPERE, 
Is commenced in GOOD WORDS for January. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 


NEW WORK, ON 


“ TOWN GEOLOGY, 
Is begun in GOOD WORDS for January. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 


NEW STORY 18 BEGUN IN 
GOOD WORDS. 


STRAHAN & CO., 56, Ludgate Hill. 


CHLAN “(at - Maclachian), 
and“ Notes on the Book of the Revelation.” . 
_ Wilfiam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


price 2d. 
by P. Barnard, 


. « »« With | P 
AH’ DLES 2 8 
Pn. 
A no new hands, feet, and eyes wherewith to 
| ] London : Hamilton and Co, ; Partridge and Co. 
Nor ready, Nep. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 64., 
Gores FROM THE WEST. 
1 d By W. Sotzman. 
London : Thomas Murby, 82, Bouverie-street. 
Cloth, demy 8vo, price 3s. 6d., 


in its Constitution, b bere 


8 


in NEED PAPERS. 
Fut and Second Series. 24 sorts. In Packets, ls. 


Rev. Charles , of Manchester, says:—“I have 
read the in Need Tracts’ wi — 
Dre heartily sosamaeed 
8. W. Partridge and Oo., 9, Pateruoster. row. 
Now ready, Part I., price 3d. 


CHILDREN’ SERVICES: 


IE DESK: Old Testa- 
By Rev. J. C. Gray. 


DESK: Gospels and 
By Rev. J. C. Gray. “The 
repertoire of biblien = A een 
we know of no work equal them.” — 


1 the 
care, asa 
densed 
Western 


27,500 Copies sold. Toned Paper. Two Vols., 4to, 2 * 
hentnent chet * 


DR. Errros GUINEA FAMILY BIBLE. 
Unten Gn upwards of 800 Engre 


A Presentation Copy to any person procuring Ten Subscribers. 
JAMES SANGSTER AND COMPANY, 
SI, PATERNOSTER-ROW, E. O. 


THOUGHTS 


By ARTHUR HELPS. 


DEDICATED TO THE EARL OF DERBY. 
UPON 


GOVERNMENT. 


Large crown 8vo, 98. 6d. 


„We have thought it our duty to differ with Mr. Helps on some points, but on the whole this treatise on Government 


may be recommen 


to the reader both as containing a lucid exposition of the views entertained by Mr. Helps on a most 


important subject, and as affording very valuable information to the general reader on the science and conduct of constitu- 


tional government.“ Times. 


“ Very few men in England have had a better chance of knowing what Government in this country means, how it is 
really carried on, where its machinery creaks and misses effect, what manner of men and what sort of human nature 
we may count upon to control and work it. This gives a tone to Mr. Helps’s book which constitutes it an essay in 
real matter, so to speak, as distinguished from the indefinite and unpractical speculation which makes up the bulk of 


most published thoughts on Goveru ment. 
us say it high and sober penetration.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


The distinguishing note 


Mr. Helps’s book is wisdom, or—let 


London: BELL and DALDY, York-street, Covent-garden. 


Price One Penny Weekly, 


REV. ALEXANDER MACLAREN’S SER 
MONS. Preached in Manchester. Nos. 1 to 5 are 
now ready, and will be sent, post free, for Sixpence, in 
stamps. 

London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST for FEB- 
RUARY is Now Ready, containing: 
I. Government Grants to Denominational Schools. 
II. Spiritual Warfa d Divine Promise. 
III. Unchanging ewer. 
IV. The Last Words of David. 
V. The Authority of Holy Scripture. By E. de Pres- 
VI The Phosiogn f Scripture Port 
iognomy o ipture Portraits. 
VII. The Pract of —— 
VIII. Transubstantiation and the Confessional of the Church 
of England. 
IX. In M of T. C. Turberville, Esq. 
X. Notices of New Books. 
XI. Congregational Register. 


THE POLITICAL REVOLT of the NON- 
CONFORMISTS. See the Jan Number of the 
CONGREGATIONALIST, a Second Edition of which 
is now ready. Price Sixpence Monthly. Edited by R. 
W. Daz, MA. 

London : Hodder and Stonghton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


MODEL PREACHERS.— DR. GUTHRIE. 
See the PREAOHER’S LANTERN for February. 
No ready, price Sixpence, post free. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound, 


THE FIRST VOLUME of the PREACHER’S 
LANTERN. Edited by the Revs. E. Paxton Hoop 
and D. Lone@wiLu, M.A. 

“The ‘Pulpit Analyst’ has expanded into this good! 
octavo volume of 300 It sketches — 
i such as James Parsons, 

James Strettou, Caleb Morris, 

Edward Andrews. It furnishes 

ical and 


affords a machinery 
things; all arranged and 
multifarious knowledge 
Lantern is a miscellany of 
Quarterly Review. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published, 
THOUGHTS for the INNER LIFE. By 
Jesstzs Coomss. Second Series. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., 
sa Mina J Coombs’ first series oft ta for the 
nner published i 
ee nd a wide 


y valuable things.”—British 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


NEW WORK BY THE EDITOR OF “THE. 
LEISURE HOUR.” 


ACROSS the FERRY: First Impressions of 
America and its People. By 2 Macaulay, M. A., 
„78. 6d., 

“Dr. Macaulay not only records his own impressions, but 
he — with them much of the useful and interesting 
inf which an intelligent traveller not 2 up, 
but takes special pains to furnish himself with. volume 
is a series of of America as it was in 1870, and 
is full, of practical interest. British Quarterly 

. “A very readable narrative of his experiences. Dr. 
Macaulay gives the newest information to be obtained, and 
he pays somewhat more attention than nsual to 1717 and 
educational matters.“ — Examiner. His book is af once 
pleasant, instructive, and reliable.”—Nonconformist. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, 27, Paternoster-row. 


TATIONERY, PRINTING, ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, and 7 requisite for the Counting-house. 
Qualities and prices will compare advantageously with — 
house in the trade. The Forms and Account Books requi 
under “ The Companies’ Acts, 1862 and 1867,” kept in stock, 
Share Certificates Engraved and .Printed. Official Seals 
Designed and Executed.—ASH and FLINT, 49, Fleet- 
stréet, City, E.C., and opposite the Railway Stations, Lon- 
don-bridge, S. E. 


HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 
beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Ts pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.”— 
Observer. 
“Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 
ing.”—Daily News. 
1 a packets, containing six varieties, post free Oue 
J R and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 


of Wales, Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, St. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


1 ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.—The Lease of these Premises, No. 15, OLD 
BOND-STREET, having expired, the Lib business has 
been removed to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW 
OXFORD-STREET, where every attention will continue to 
be paid to the wishes of subscribers. Revised Lists of new 
and choice books in circulation and on sale are now ready, 
and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 

Mudie’s Select Library, 

New Oxford-street; London. 

January 30, 1872. « 


— 


35th Thousand, with 8 2d. sewed, 4d, cloth, 6d. gilt, 
. 4s. per | 


HE PRINCE and the PRAYER. By the 
Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” &c. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, New and Enlarged Edition, crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d., cloth, 


W ORDS of COMFORT for BEREAVED 
PARENTS. Containing Original Contributions by 
the Rev. Dr. Jounw Carrns and others. Edited by Wm. 
LoGaN, Glasgow. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Fourth Thousand, crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., cloth, 


T. PAUL in ROME; or, the Teachings, 

Fellowships, and Dying Testimony of the Great Apostle 

in the City of the Caesars: being ons hed in — 

during the spring of 1871, with a copious Introduction, con- 

taining Details of Local, Historical, and ndary Interest 
gathered on the spot. By the Rev. J. R. Macpurr, D.. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Just published, fscp. 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, Illustrations, 


ALES OF THE WARRIOR JU DGES: 
a Sunday Book for Boys. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


By run Rev. Tuomas Brywer. 
I. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d., cloth, 
ROM SEVENTEEN to THIRTY: the 
Town Life of a Youth from the Country—its Trials, 
Temptatious, and Advautages. Lessons from History of 
Joseph. 
II. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 
IS IT POSSIBLE TO MAKE THE BEST 
OF BOTH WORLDS? a Book for Young Men. 
III. 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth, 
ST. PAUL: his Life and Ministry, to the Close 
of his Third Missionary Journey. 
London : James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


16mo, 18. 6d., cloth, 


HE LIGHT to the PATH: or, the Lamp 

and the Lantern ; What the Bible Has Been to Others, 
and What it Can Do for Ourselves. By the late Rev. 
James Hamiuton, D.D., F.LS. 


London: James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, W. 


Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth, 
DRexTOoN HALL ; or, Laurenecr onson's 
Victory, and other Tales [Illustrative of |... ‘catitudes. 


By the Author of “ Nettie’s Mission,” Kc. 4 .« Coloured 
Illustrations. . 


London: James Nisbet and Co, 21, Bernets-street, W. 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


Dividends 10 to 20 per Cent. on Outlay. 


SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIR . 
The February Number ready—12 pages, post free. 
Contains Safe Investments in English and Foreign Railways 
Debentures, Insurance, Gas, Te phs, Banks, Mines 
Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES 
Will find the above Circular a safe, valuable, reliable Guide. 
Mesers. SHARP and Co., Stock and Share Brokers, 

33, Poultry, London (Established 1852). 

Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E. C. 


They come as a boon and a blessing to men, 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen.” 


“Oxford University Herald” says these Pens have been 
aptly termed by a contemporary the 


“WV ONDER OF THE AGE.” 


“The Sun” says the Phaeton Pen creates both 
wonder and delight, 1,000 3 recommend them. 
For their names see “Graphic” of 13th January, 1872. 


Sold everywhere, ls. per box, Sample box by post, 18. Id. 
Macniven and Cameron, 23, Blair-street, Edinburgh. 


Published by Aurnun Miatt, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by Ronxznr Kiveston Burr, Wine 
Office Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, February 


